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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


History of the Peninsular War. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate, 
Kc. &e. 4to. $ Vols. Volume 1. pp. 806. 
London 1823. J. Murray; and Long- 
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In laét. week describing a French picture 
styled a great work, we pointed out that it 
could only justly be so designated with re- 
ference to its immense size; and now, we 
find ourselves most agreeably called upon to 
reverse our mode of expression, and say, if 
this book be termed, in the common phrase, 
a heavy quarto, it can only justly be with 
reference to its bulk. For it is a noble 
History ; and if the name of its author had 
not already stood so eminently high, this pro- 
duction alone would have engraved it on that 

lendid roll where the names of Gibbon, of 

ume, and of Robertson, are inscribed in 
immortal characters. 

We confess that we opened these pages 
with apprehensions of fatigue; we thought 
that at best the narrative must come upon us 
like a twice told tale, fur the events seemed 
to be recent, and too important to admit of 
forgetfulness, and too well known to allow 
of any novelty in disposition and colouring. 
We were entirely mistaken. The deep in- 
terest of the story grew uponus from page to 
page, till our whole mind was sed; and 
we now as truly state our opinion, that 
Mr. Southey has begun the consummation 
and consolidation of his literary fame in this 
admirable’ Volume. Ours indeed is but a 
lowly voice of praise, but we persuade our- 


, selves it will be felt by the author as a grate- 


ful offering, because he can well appreciate 
its honest sincerity ; and it will probably be} 
the first to hail him throngh a public organ 
on his masterly achievement. 

We can hardly communicate to our readers 
an idea of the impression made by the devo- 
tion of a few hours to this History. Any 
extracts, by detaching the continued interest, 
must injure it. There are, no doubt, links 
of the chain more perfectly wrought than 
others ; but it is the whole chain, unbroken, 
and binding the senses, which compels from 
us the strong acknowledgment of the writer’s 
powers.’ The matters recorded are worthy 
of the ablest pen ; the style is peculiar, and 
peculiarly vivid ; sometimes highly elevated, 
always clear and forcible, and generally 
subdivided (as will appear from our selec- 
tions) in. a new manner, which relieves us 
from the rounding of long periods without 
being abrupt, but on the contrary giving full 
development to the author’s meaning.* 

One prominent consideration attached to 
every historical work is that of its political 





* We would scarcely notice two or three in- 
stances which struck us of what we consider 
ent expressions ; such ‘as “make them- 


beta 


be respected,” p, 246, as they occur like 
drops in an ocean of billowy 


bias. Upon this view we have (trying to 
have as little bias as possible ourselves) 
maturely weighed Mr. Southey’s production. 
The result of our examination leads us to 
say that the evident leaning of his mind to 
what for want of a better understood ap- 
pellation we must call Tory principles, does 
not in any material degree affect the impar- 
tiality and integrity of his Work. It is true 
that he speaks of Buonaparte, of his Generals 
on the Peninsula, and of the Revolution, in 
indignant terms, but his facts bear out his 
language ; and when errors or crimes are 
committed by those towards whom greater 
leniency might be anticipated, we do not 
perceive that he spares to reprove or stig- 
matize them as they deserve. The chief, 
erhaps the one exception to this propriety, 
which has occurred to us, is in the fine open- 
ing essay or general coup d’cil over the 
state ef Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng- 
land, in 1807, with which the History com- 
mences. In looking at our domestic politics, 
Mr. S. (pp. 54—5) remarks that “ neither 
Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox left a successor, but 
both exaggerated reputations ;” and in his 
sequent observations on the parties by which 
the political sphere was agitated, he imputes 
to the ‘* Foxites” not only a systematic line 
of conduct, as if they were enemies to their 
country, but, dispel. motives of hostility to 
her prosperity and independence. Against 
this we would fain, in charity, protest. ‘rhere 
might he, as there may be, unworthy Britons 
who disgrace that name by hatred to their 
native land ; but surely it is incredible that 
any numerous body, including, too, men of 
the highest estate, however mistaken or mis- 
led, could be at once so desperately foolish 
and so depravedly base as to plot and aim at 
the ruin of their country. 


Having offered these few words on a 
topic far from congenial to our taste, we 
shall advance with the more pleasant part 
of our task. 

The History of the late War is dedicated 
to The King, under whose patriotic auspices 
it was so gloriously conducted and so glorious- 
ly concluded. A Preface explains the delay 
of publication, till the fullest and most correct 
knowledge of the subject could be obtained ; 
and it is asserted, on obviously good grounds, 
that “ since the publication of Strada’s De- 
cades, no history composed by one who was 
not an actor in it, has appeared with higher 
claims to authority.” Indeed private as well 
as public sources of the best kind have 
been drained to enrich this Work; and it 
is to the diligence with which this labour 
has been executed, as well as the high and 
unquestionable nature of the data consulted, 
that we owe the excellence of the record. 
We ought also to take into account the par- 
ticalar fitness of the author, whose intimate 
acquaintance with Spanish literature and the 
— annals of the Peninsula, ee 

im for the accomplishment of thi uous 
undertaking. 





have alluded, the Volume sets out with the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, and the consequent 
invasion of Portugal ; and brings down the 
history through all the memorable events of 
1807 and 1808, to the close of our first Cam- 
paign in the Peninsula by the battle of 
Corunna, and the embarkation of the British, 
16, 17 January 1809. 
From the multitude of interesting state- 
ments with which this narrative abounds, we 
shall select a few calculated to display (as far 
as our brief space renders practicable when 
treating of so copious a subject,) the anthor’s 
manner, and some of the matter not hitherto 
placed iu a light so distinct and impressive. 
Our first relate to the French General 
Junot in Lisbon, and to tifat unfortunate 
city while under his oppressive tyranny. The 
French army 
- - “had entered Portugal. with so little 
baggage, that even the generals borrowed, 
or rather demanded, linen from those upon 
whom they were quartered. Soon, however, 
without having received any supplies from 
home, they were not only splendidly furnish- 
ed with ornamental apparel, but sent to 
France large remittances in bills, money, 
and effects, especially in cotton, which the 
chief officers bought up so greedily, that the 
price was trebled by their competition. The 
emigration had been determined on so late 
that many rich prizes fell into their hands. 
Fourteen cart-loads of ‘plate’ from: the pa- 
triarchal church reached the quay at Belem 
too late to be received on board. This trea- 
sure was conveyed back to the church, but 
the packing-cases bore witness of its intent 
to emigrate ; and when the French seized it 
they added to their booty a splendid service 
for the altar of the sacrament, which had 
been wrought by the most celebrated artist 
in France. Junot fitted himself out with the 
spoils of Queluz, and Loison had shirts made 
of the cambric sheets belonging to the royal 
family which were found at Mafra. These 
palaces afforded precious plunder, which 
there had been no time to secure. The plate 
was soon melted into ingots, the gold and 
jewels divided among the generals, and the 
rich cloths of gold burnt for the metal, which 
constituted the smallest part of their value, 
The soldiers had not the same opportunities 
of pillage and peculation, but they suffered 
no opportunity to escape: those who were 
quartered in the great convent of St. Do- 
mingos pulled down the doors and window- 
frames, and put up the wood and iron work 
to auction. Yet their insolence was more 
intolerable than their rapacity, and their li- ° 
centious habits worse than both. The Revo- 
lution had found the French a vicious peo- 
le, and it had completed their corruption. 
tt had removed all restraints of religion, all 
sense of honour, all regard for family or in- 
dividual character ; the sole object of their 
overnment was to make them soldiers, and 
for the purposes of such a government the 
wickedest men were the best: Junot him- 











After the preliminary Chapter to which we 


self set an example of profligacy: he intro- 
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duced the fashioh of lascivious dances, im- 
— perhaps from Egypt—one of them 

ars his name ; and the Portugueze say that 
no man who regards the honour of his fe- 
male relatives would. suffer them to practise 


t.”-<- 


* The situation of Lisbon, at this time, is 
one to which history affords no parallel: it 
suffered neither war, nor pestilence, nor fa- 
mine, ‘yet these visitations could scarcely 
have produced a greater degree of ae 
and the calamity did not admit of hope, for 
whither at this time could Portugal look for 
deliverance? As the government was now 
effectually converted into a military usurpa- 
tion, it became easy to simplify its opera- 
‘tions ; and most of the persons formerly em- 
loyed in civil departments were dismissed 
rom office. Some were at once turned off ; 
others had documents: given them, entitling 
them to be reinstated upon vacancies ; a few 
had some trifling pension promised. All 
who had depended tor employment and sub- 
sistence upon foreign trade were now desti- 
tute. Whole families were thus suddenly 
reduced to poverty and actual want. Their 
trinkets went first; whatever was saleable 
followed: things offered. for sale at such a 
time were sold at half their value, while.the 
price of food was daily a agmenting. It was a 
dismal thing to see the Mint beset with per- 
sons who carried thither the few articles of 
plate with which they had formerly set forth 
a comfortable board, and the ornaments 
which they had worn in happier days. It was 
a dismal thing to see men pale with anxiety 
pressing through crowds who were on the 
same miserable errand, and women weeping 
as they offered’ their little treasure to the 
scales. Persons who had lived in plenty and 
inipecteeaity were seen publicly asking alms 
~—for thousands were at once reduced to the 
alternative of begging or stealing; and wo- 
men, of unblemished virtue till this fatal sea- 
son, walked the streets, offering themselves 
to prostitution, that the mother might obtain 
bread for her hungry children,—the daugh- 
ter for her starving patents, Such was the 
state to which one of the most flourishing 
cities in Europe was reduced ! 
“* As the general distress increased, tyranny 
C more rigorous, and rapine more im- 
patient. - - - - Suicide, whieh had scarcely 
ever been heard of in Portugal, became now 
almost a daily act. There is no inhumanity 
like that of avarice. The.Royal Hospital at 
Lisbon was one of the noblest institutions in 
the world. Under the house of Braganza it 
was the admiration of 4ll who knew how mu- 
nificently it was supported, and how admi- 
ante conducted: under the usurpation of 
the French more than a third part of the pa- 
parte who died there perished for want of 
The following is as carious as it is a re- 
matkable account of a great mational supér- 
stition, and is admirably written 
“ The French, in the pride of their 
strength, and their ignorance of the national 
character, despised this poor oppressed peo- 
ple too much to be in any fear of what de- 
spair might impel them to ; and one remark- 
ble effect of the general misery tended at 


oficé to faerease their contempt and their], 


seciirity. There exists in Portugal a strange 
superstition een King Sebastian, 
ras 5 there eens & 

eet é Es Sp 
Sialing Of the Mensiah by the Jews, The rise 


and progress of this belief forms a curious’ 
part of their history : it bégan in hope, when 
the return of that unhappy prince was not 
only ible, but might have been consider- 


ed likely; it was fostered by the policy of 
the his! sauna part; 


after all reasonable 
pore § ceased; and length of time served 
only to ripen it into a confirmed and rooted 
superstition, which even the intolerance 
of the Inquisition spared, for the sake of the 
loyal and patriotic feelings in which it had 
its birth. The Holy Office never interfered 
farther with the sect than to prohibit the 
publication of its numerous prophecies, which 
were suffered to circulate in private. For 
many years the persons who held this strange 
opinion had been content to enjoy their 
dream in private, shrinking from observation 
and from ridicule ; but, as the belief had 
begun in atime of deep calamity, so now, 
when a heavier evil had overwhelmed the 
kingdom, it spread beyond all former exam- 
le. Their prophecies were triumphantly 
rought to light, for only in the promises 
which were there held out could the Portu- 
gueze find consolation; and _proselytes in- 
creased so rapidly that half Lisbon hecame 
Sebastianists. The delusion was not con- 
fined to the lower orders—it reached the 
educated classes; and men who had gra- 
duated in theology became professors of a 
faith which announced that Portugal was 
soon to be the head of the Fifth and Univer- 
sal Monarchy. Sebastian was speedily to 
come from the Secret Island; the Queen 
would resign the sceptre into his hands ; he 
would give Buonaparte battle near Evora on 
the field of Sertorius, slay the tyrant, and 
become monarch of the world. These events 
had long been predicted; and it had long 
since been shown that the very “ig in which 
they must occur was mystically prefiguted 
in the arms. of Portugal. Those arms ha 
been miraculously given to the founder of 
the Portugueze monarchy; and the five 
wounds were represented in the shield b 
as many round marks or ciphers, .two on eac 
side, and one in the middle. Bandarra the 
shoemaker, who was one of the greatest of 
their old prophets, had taught them the mys- 
tery therein. Place two O’s one wpon the 
other, said he, place another on the right 
hand, then make a second figure like the 
first, and you have the date* given. The 
yéar being thus clearly designated, the time 
of his appearance was fixed for the holy 
week : on Holy Thursday they affirmed the 
storm would gather, and from that time till 
the Sunday there would be the most tremen- 
dous din of battle that had ever been heard 
in the world,—for this April was the month 





* Poe dois 6s hum sobre qutra, 

E pie the outro d direita, 

Poe outro como 0 primeiro, 
Ahi tens a conta feita. 

A Sebastianist was explaining this to P. Jose 
Agostinho de Macedo, who asked him, now he 
had made out the 808, where the thousand was? 
The believer pointed to the flag-staff from which 
the Portugtteze colours were flying on the Mint 
—There it is, straight and upright, behind the 
five wounds, which the voice of the Prophet has 
converted into ciphers, 

Another gave the 
of scissars, Pie bos ‘ for ciphers; and 
the scissars, when opened, each represented a 
Roman X. .I am_not sufficiently versed in the 


date by thirty pair 








arithmetic of the to discover how this is 
Sumaned up into hoe : 
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of Lightning which Bandarra had foretold. 
In pledge of all this, some of the bolder be. 
lievers declared that there would be a full 
moon on the 19th of March,—when she was 
in the wane! It was a prevapoat opinion 
that the Encoberto, or the Hidden One, as t 
called Sebastian, was actually on board the 
Russian squadron ! 

** Those parts of the old prophecies which 
clearly pointed to the year 1640; when the 
event for which they were intended was ac- 
complished, were omitted in the copies which 
were now circulated and sought with equal 
avidity. Other parts were easily fitted to 
the present circunistances. A rhyme, im- 
porting that he of Bragahza would go out 
and he of France would come in, which was 
written concerning the war of the Succes- 
sion, was now interpreted to point to the 
Prince of Brazil and Buonaparte ; and thé 
imperial eagle which was preserved in the 
Spanish banners after Charles the Fifth, and 
against which so many denunciations had 
been poured out, was the device of this new 
tyrant. The Secret Island had latcly been 
seen from the coast of Algarve, and the q 
distinguished from which Sebastian was to 
embark, and the fleet in which he was to 
sail. The tongues of the dumb had been 
loosed, and an infant of three months had 
distinctly spoken in Lisbon, to announce his 
coming. One believer read prophecies in 
the lines of those sea-shells upon which a 
resemblance to musical characters may be 
fancied. The effect of this infatuation was 
that in whatever happened the Sebastianists 
found something to confirm their faith, and 
every fresh calamity was hailed by them as a 
fulfilment of what had been foretold. The 
emigration of the Prince and the entrance of 
the French were both in the prophecies, and 
both therefore were regarded with compla- 


djcency by the believers. When the French 


flag was hoisted they cried Bravo! these are 
the eagles at the sight of which Bandarra, 
one of the greatest prophets that ever exist- 
ed, shed tears! During the tumult in Lisbon 
their cry was, Let them fire! let them: kill! 
all this is in the prophecies. This folly gave 
occasion to many impositions, which served 
less to expose the credulity of individuals, 
than to increase the prevalent delusion. One 
Sebastianist found a letter from King Sebas- 
tian in the belly of a fish, appointing him to 
meet him at night on a certain part of the 
shore.. A more skilful trick was practised 
upon another with perfect success. An egg 
was produced with the letters V. D.S. R. P. 
distinctly traced upon the shell; the owner 
of the hen in whose nest it was deposited 
fully believed that it had been laid in this 
state, and the letters were immediately in- 
terpreted to mean Vive Dom Sebastiam Rei de 
Portugal. The tidings spread over the city, 
and crowds flocked to the house. The egg 
was sent round in a silver salver to the 
higher order of believers. After it had been 
the great topic of conversation for three oe 
it was carried toJunot, by whom it was de- 
tained as worthy of being placed in the Na- 
tional Museum at Patis. These things na- 
turally excited the contempt and ridicule of 
the French ; nevertheless, when Junot; as if 
to put out of remembrance the very names 
of the Royal Family, ordered the ships that 
were called after the Prince and the Queen 
to be called the Portugueze and the City of 
Lisbon; he altered the name of the St. Se- 
bastian also.” - - - eo 
(To be concluded th our next.) 





A Selection of gal National Airs: with 
: gy tre and Accompaniments. By H. 
K. Bishop. The words by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Fourtu Numser. London, 
James Power. 


Tae Musical world is indebted to few per- 
sons more than to Mr. Power, for zeal, taste 


and liberality, in procuring for it a constant |. 


vatiety of enjoyment. Ever endeavouring 
to. combine the efforts of the best lyric poets 
with the strains of the most popular compo- 
sers, he almost always offers works to the 

nblic worthy of warm and general patronage. 

n this, the Fourth Number of the National 
Melodies, we recognise a distinct and well 
made out claim to ‘a continuance of that 
favour which preceding publications have so 
justly assured. The music (which the nature 
of our sheet precludes us from exemplifying, ) 
has many new and agreeable turns; and is 
altogether sweetly arranged. The style in 
which the’ Number is finished, with two’em- 
bellishments from the pencil of Stothard, is 
also most praiseworthy ; but we reserve our 
chief applause for the beautifal lyrical effu- 
sions af Mr. Moore, whose Muse seems to 
drink atan inexhaustible Hippecrene of Song. 
We have here twelve of its overflowings, not 
allindeed of equal merit, but some of them 
charmingly sparkling, others delightfully 
pure, and only two or three of a turbid infe- 
riority. 

Of the eleven Airs of which the Number 
consists, four are also harmonized; and there 
is one harmonized which is net given as a 
asimple air. It is the most touching of them 
all in sentiment, and does honour to the 

instrel who pays so feeling a tribute to the 

ard of Scotland, whose race is o’er—Poor 
Barns! 
Here sleeps the Bard, who knew so well 
All the sweet windings of Apollo’s shell ; 
Whether its music roll'd like torrents near, 
Or died like distant streamlets on the ear. 


Sleep, sleep; alike unheeded now 

The storm and zephyr sweep thy lifeless brow, 
That storm, whose rush is like thy martial-lay, 
That breeze, which like thy love-song dies away. 


This is from a Highland Air; the others 
are Venetian, Sicilian, Savoyard, Mahratta, 
Swedish, Neapolitan, French, German, and 
Italian; and more or less characteristic of 
the music of those countries. 

The first in the volume is a playful jeu- 
@esprit to a Swedish tune—the thoughts are 
perhaps better suited to more southern 
climes, but we will admire them in se. 


Come, listen to my story, while 
Your needle’s task you ply’; 

At what | sing some maids will smile, 
While some perhaps may sigh. 

Tho’ Love’s the theme, and Wisdom blames 
Such florid songs as ours, 

- Yet Truth sometimes, like Eastern dames, 
Can speak her thoughts by flowers. 
Then listen, Maids, come listen, &c. 


Young Cloe, bent on-catching Loves, 
Such nets had learn’d to frame, 
That none, in all our vales and groves, 
E’er caught so much small game. 
While gentle Sue, less given to roam, 

Cloe’s nets were taking 
These flights of birds, sat still at home, 
One small, neat makin 
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Much Cloe laugh’d at Susan’s task, 
But mark how things went ony— 
These light caught Loves, ere you could ask 
Their name and age, were gone ! 
So weak poor Cloe’s nets were wove, 
That tho’ she charm’d into them 
New game each hour, the smallest Love 
Was able to break through them. 
Come listen, Maids, come listen, &c. 
Meanwiaile young Sue, whose cage was wrought 
Of bars too strong to sever, 
One Love, with golden pinions, caught, 
And cag’d him there for ever. 
Instructing thereby all coquettes, . 
Whate’er their looks or ages, 
That though ’tis pleasant weaving nets, _ 
*Tis wiser to make cages. 
Thus, Maidens, thus do I beguile 
The task your fingers ply ; 
May all who hear, like Susan smile, 
Ah! not like Cloe, sigh, , 
The two next pieces, to Venetian and 
Sicilian strains, are not only less ‘poetical, 
but, in our opinion, far below the writer’s 
standard: the first is sadly studded with thens 
and theres, besides possessing no consitlerable 
grace; and the second superadds such de- 


to ‘‘dies,’’) 
capriecio not to be excused in so exquisite a 
lyrist as Mr. Moore. The fourth Song, how- 
ever, makes amends : it is a pretty anacreon- 
tic of Neapolitan origin, 
Take hence the bowl, tho’ beaming 
Brightly as bowl e’er shone, 
Oh ! it but sets me dreaming 
Of days, of nights now gone ! 
There, in its clear reflection, 
As in a wisard’s glass, 
Lost hopes and dead. affection 
- Like shades before me pass. 
Each cup I drain brings hither 
Some friend who once sat by ; 
Bright lips, too bright to wither,— 
Warm hearts, too warm to die! 
Till, as the dream comes o'er me 
Of those long vanish’d years, 
Then, then the cup before me 
Seems turning all to tears! is 
Passing over the next, as not mach, if af 
all, above the middling class, we arrive at a 
sweet amatory composition to a Savoyard 
tune. 
How oft when watching stars grow pale, 
_ And round me sleeps the moonlight scene, 
To hear a flute through yonder vale 
I from my casement lean, [to say, 
“Oh come, my love!” each note it-utters seems 
“ Oh come, my love! the night wears fast away.” 
No, ne’er to mortal ear 
Can words, though warm they be, ~ : 
Speak Passion’s language half'so’@lear *** 
As do‘those notes to me!’ ” 
Then quick my, own’light Jute 


I seek, 
And strike the chords with loudest swell, 
And though they nought to others 

He knows their 


” 


* Tcome, my loye !” eac 
1 come, my love! thine, thine til 
Oh! weak the. power of words, 
The hues of painting dim, 
Compar’d to what those simple chords 
Then say and paint to him. - 
The following is of the same genus, and 





equally sweet, with & watmer glow, 
to a Gerthan'Aifs ~ ; 


fects as “ favour flies” (for the sake of rhyme | 
and ‘‘ splendid—then did” asa|’ 


gure of 4 pe 
KR ps 


TTRES. 


When “ first summer bee 7” 
O’er the youtig rose shall hover, 
Then, like that gay rover, 
I'll come to thee, J 
He to flowers, I to lips, full of. sweets to the brim— 
What a2 meeting, what a meeting, for me and for 
him! When the first summer bee, &c. 
Then to ev’ry bright tree 
‘Tw the garden he'll wander ; 
While I, oh! much fonder, 
Will stay with thee!” : {run, 
In search of new sweetness through thousands he'll 
While I find the sweetness of thousands in One! 
_ Then to ev'ry bright tree, dc. 
The eighth possesses no peculiar recom- 
‘mendation ; and the ninth is one of those 
sparkling conceits which glitter more than 
they charm. The tenth is about Neapolitan 


tliberty: the words are brandy, the theme 


.whey,; or, the former the crater of Vesuvius, 
.the latter its, surronnding snow, neither to 
be warmed nor melted. The last is more 
successful; and being set to a striking Mah- 
ratta Air, will, we think, be a favourite, as 
it is a fanciful anacreontic. . 
Ne’er talk of Wisdom’s gloomy schools, 
Give me the Sage, who’s able 
To draw his moral thoughts and rules 
. From the sunshine of the table ; 
Who learns how lightly, fleetly pass 
This world and all that’s in it, 
From the bumper that but crowns his glass, 
And is gone again next minute. 
The diamond sleeps within the mine, 
The pearl beneath the water, ; 
While cruth, more preciéus, dwells in wine, 
The grape’s,own rosy daughter! 
And none can prize her charms like him, 
Oh none like him obtain-her, — 
Who thus can, like Leander, swim 
Through sparkling floods to gain her ! 
With these specimens (one half of the 
whole,) we conclude our notice, in the hope 


_.| that it will send mary of our readers to 


Me. Power's, before they go singing to their 
beds’—— 





Sketches of Field Sports, as followed by the 
Natives of India, with Observations on the 
Animals, Accounts of Customs, Anecdotes, 
Sc. ce. $c,’ By Daniel Johnson, formerly 

et, E.1.C. Service, and many years 

resident at Chittrah in Rainghur. 8vo, 

PP. 261. London 1822, Longman & Co, 

or the Author, and T. Fowler, Great 

Torrington, Devon, 

‘Ir puazles us to say whether this hook be 

more earn more ry, or wees Sep of 

taining ; it embraces so str a 

subjects, and treats them in paneiatodle way. 

In the author, the Sportsman 


predominates 
beven over the Surgeon, but the miztura of the 


two makes a delectable compound for the 
or ennui. For we have not 
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seudo authors. Mr. Johnson tells us that 
wrote to le thé tedium of sickness, 
and we certainly think his work well caicu- 
lated to do so, either in his own case or in 
the cases of others ; and to crown the whole, 
we find that the printing was almost entirely 
rformed Yy a girl under nine years of age 
Phe Clara Fisher of phy) at a press 
made by her father, Mr. Fowler, of which 
ress and infant compositor the ‘‘ Indian 
ld Sports” is the first fruits. In this point 
of view the book is a great literary curiosity 3 
and we may observe that the mode of getting 
it up was worthy of its contents. 

From these pages our exhibitive duty must 
be chiefly taxed for selection; arrangement 
being unnecessary,—a reason for avoid- 
ing it in such a publication as our single 
sheet, where the tediousness of ontward 
flourishes, however agreeable for self-display, 
can only supersede what (if taste and Jndg- 
ment are employed) ought to be more wel- 
come to readers looking to us for compressed 
information and pleasant trifling from the 
many sources open to literary industry in the 
formation of a Cae the object of which 
is to present not its Editors’ opinions so much 
as the leading traits of the age’s improve- 
ment, the discoveries, as it were, of all the 
great minds, and the splendours of all the 
mighty genius of a wonderful era, concen- 
trated as far as the means admit upon so 
slight a reflecting speculum, and thrown back, 
with little of itself, upon’ the world. 

Thus arguing against wordiness we become 
wordy. We turn to Mr. Johnson, who begins 
with a description of the Jungle country be- 
tween Calcutta and Benares,.and then pro- 
ceeds with its hunted inmates, both feathered 
and furred, The 

* Shecarries (or prtns hunters) are 
generally Hindoos. of a low cast, who. gain 
their livelihood entirely by catching birds, 
hares, and all sorts of animals : some of them 
confine themselves to catching birds and 
hares, whilst others practise the art of 
catching birds and various animals; another 
description of them live by destroying tigers. 

85 Those who catch birds equip themselves 
with a frame-work of split bamboos,, resem- 
bling the frame of a paper kite, the shape of 
the top.of a.coffin, and the height of a man, to 
which green bushes are fastened, leaving two 
loop holes to see through, and one lower down 
for their rod to be inserted throngh. -This 
frame-work, which is very light, they fasten 
before them when they are in the act of catch- 
ing birds, by which means they have both 
hands at liberty, and are completely conceal- 
ed from the view of the birds. The rod which 
they use is about twenty-four feet long, re- 
sembling a fishing-rod, the parts of which are 
inserted within one'another, and the whole 
contained in a walking stick. . 

§* They also with them horse-hair 


they continue calling them, until they get 
quite close, they then arm the top of their rod 
with a feather smeared with bird-lime, and 
pass it through the loop-hole in their frame 
of ambush, and to which they continue add- 
ing other parts, until they have five or six 
out, which use with great dexterity, 
and touch one of the quail with the feather, 
which adheres to them ; they then withdraw 
the red, arm it again, and touch three or four 
more in the same manner before they attempt 
to secure any of them. 

“ In this way they catch all sorts of small 
birds not much larger than quail, on the 
ground and in trees. If a brown or black 

rtridge answers their call, instead of bird- 

ime, they fasten a horse-hair noose to the 
top of their rod, and when they are close to 
the birds, they keep dipping the top of their 
rod with considerable skill until they fasten 
the noose on one of their necks, they then 
draw him in, and go on catching others in 
the same way. It is surprising to see with 
what cool perseverance they proceed. Ina 
similar manner they catch all kinds of birds, 
nearly the size of partridges.” 

The larger animals are also snared by 
nooses dis in-their haunts, and among 
others the hyena, the natural history of which 
Mr. J. says is imperfect, inasmuch as it is 
asserted they are untameable. On the con- 
trary, he states that 

‘A servant of Mr. William Hunter’s, by 
name Thomas Jones, who lived at Chittrah, 
had a full grown hyena which ran loose about 
his house like a dog, and I have seen him play 
with it with as much familiarity. They feed 
on small animals and carrion, and I believe 
often come in for the prey left by tigers and 
leopards after their appetites have been sa- 
tiated. They are great enemies of dogs, and 
kill numbers of them,” 

‘¢ The natives of India affirm that tigers, 
panthers, and leopards, have a great aver- 
sion to hyenas, on account of their destroy- 
ing their young, which I believe they have 
an opportunity of doing, as the parents leave 
them during the greatest part of the day. 
The inhabitants therefore feel no apprehen- 
sion in taking away the young whenever they 
find them, knowing the dam is seldom near. 
Hyenas are slow in their pace, and 
altogether inactive ; I have often seen a few 
terriers keep them at bay, and bite them se- 
verely by the hind quarters; their jaws, 
however, are exceedingly strong, and a sin- 
gle bite, without holding on more than a few 
seconds, is sufficient to kill a large dog. 
They stink horribly, make no earths of their 
own, lie under rocks, or resort to the earths of 
wolves, as foxes do to those of badgers, and 
it is not uncommon to find wolves and hyenas 
in the same bed of earths. 

‘¢ I was informed by several gentlemen, of 
whose veracity I could not doubt, that Cap- 
tain Richards of the Bengal native. infantry 


lime, | had a servant of the tribe of Shecarries, who 


which 





was in the habit of fone into the earths of 
wolves, fastening strings on them, and on the 
Tegs.of hyenas, and then drawing them out ; 
he supplied his master and the 
gentlemen at the station with them, who let 
them loose on a plain, and rode after them 
with spears, for practice and amusement. 
This man possessed such an acute and exqui- 
site sense of smelling, that he could always 
tell by it if there were any animals in the 
earths, and could ‘distinguish whether they 
were hyenas or wolves.” - - << 





Mr. J, mentions an animal in the Ramghur 


: ae 
hills, called Dholes or Quihoes, which he 
does not think has been described by any 
naturalist. 

---* They are hetween the size of a 
wolf and a jackal ; slightly made, of a light 
bay colour, with fierce cyes, and their faces 
sharp like that of a grey-hound.” ; 

They are very fierce and shy, and, hunting 
in packs, often destroy large oicots of prey, 

e bears seem to be a more humorous race 
in India, for we are assured 

“ They are often met by travellers on the 
new road ; the carriers of palanquins are so 
accustomed to see them, that they take little 
notice of them, unless they think they are 
carrying a person unaccustomed to the coun- 
try, whom in that case, they endeavour to 
intimidate by pretending that there is great 
danger in going on. This they do with the 
hope that a reward will be offered them to 
proceed ; but if they find that the person is 
aware of their tricks, they try to get a pre- 
sent, by amusing him with a song, in which 
they imitate the bear. 

‘* Bears will often continue on the road in 
front of the: palanquin for a mile or two, 
tumbling and playing all sorts of antics, as if 
they were taught to do so; I believe it is 
their natural disposition, for they certainly 
are the most amusing creatures imaginable 
in their wild state. Itis no wonder that with 
monkeys they are led about to amuse mankind. 
It is astonishing as well as ludicrous to see 
them climb rocks, and tumble or rather roll 
down precipices. If they are attacked by 
any person on horseback, they stand erect 
on their hind legs, shewing a fine set of 
white teeth, and making a cackling kind of 
noise: If the horse comes near them, they 
try to catch him by the legs, and if they miss 
him they tamble over and over’several times, 
They are easily speared by a person mount- 
ed on a horse that is bold enongh to go near 
them.” - - - 

The elephant, if not so sportive as the 
bear, claims from our impartial author the 
higher character of sagacity ; and he adds 
several curious instances to the already well- 
knowa host of stories which display this 
quality. For example : 

* Anelephant belonging to Mr. Boddam of 
the Bengal civil service, at Gyah, used every 
day to pass over a small bridge leading from 
his master’s house, into the town of Gyah ; he 
one day refused to go over it, and it was with 
great difficulty, by goring him most cruelly 
with the Hunkuss, [iron instrument] that the 
Mahout [driver] could get him to venture on 
the bridge, the strength of which he first tried 
with his trunk, shewing clearly that he sus- 
pected that it was not sufficiently strong; 
at last he went on, and before he could get 
over, the bridge gave way, and they were 
precipitated into the ditch, which killed the 
driver, and considerably injured the elephant. 
It is reasonabie to suppose that the elephant 
must have perceived its feeble state when he 
last passed over it. It is a well known fact, 
that elephants will seldom or ever go over 
strange bridges, without first trying with 
their trunks it they be sufficiently strong to 
bear their weight,—nor will they ever go 
into a boat without doing the same. — 

“ Thad a remarkably quiet and docile ele- 
phant, which one day came home loaded with 
branches of trees for provender, followed by a 
number of villagers, calling for mercy (their 
usual cry when ill used ) complaining that 
the Mahout had stolen a kid from them, and 








that it was then on-the elephant, under the 
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‘hollow and uneven ground, and he scarcely 
. once tumbled. He nsed to touch the ground 


“were to be placed, and in so light and quick 


‘stones, lumps of earth, or timber out of his 


“that no horse could get over; he would also 


‘his small size in the country, and he travelled 


‘ easy in his paces.” 


‘or two scenes admirably written, half a dozen 


‘require much introduction. We will content 


- beautiful, and fascinating as the heroine of a 
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branches of the trees. The Mahout took an 
nity of decamping into the village 
hiding himself. I ordered the elephant 
to be unloaded, and was surprised to see that 
he would rot allow any person to come near 
to him, when at all other times he was per- 
fectly tractable and obedient. Combining 
all the circumstances, I was convinced that 
the Mahout was guilty, and to get rid of the 
noise, I recompensed the people for the loss of 
their kid. As soon as they were gone away, 
the elephant allowed himself to be unloaded 
and the kid was found under the branches, as 
described by the people. I learnt from my 
Sarcar, that similar complaints had been 
made to him before, and that the rascal of a 
Mahout made it a php eee to ride the elephant 
into the midst of a herd of goats, and had 
taught him to pick up any of the young ones 
he directed ; he had also accustomed him to 
steal their pumpions and other vegetables 
that grew against the inside of their fences 
like french beans, which could only be 
reached by an elephant. He was the best 
‘Mahout I ever knew, and so great a rogue, 
that I was obliged to discharge him. 

“‘ The very day that he left my service, the 
elephant’s eyes were closed, which he did not 
open again in less than a fortnight, when it 
was discovered that he was blind. Two small 
eschars, one in each eye, were visible, which 
indicated pretty strongly that he had been 
made blind by some sharp instrument, most 
probably by a heated needle. The suspicion 
was very strong against the former keeper, of 
whom I never heard any thing after. The 
elephant I frequently rode on, shooting, for 
many-years after this, through heavy covers, 
intersected with ravines, rivers, and over 





ever made. a false step with me, and never 
with his trunk on every spot where his feet 


a manner as scarcely to be perceived. The 
Mahout would often make him remove large 


way, frequently climb up and down banks, 
occasionally break off branches of trees that 
were in the way of the Howdah to enable me 
to pass. 

“ Althougk perfectly blind, he was consi- 
dered one of the best sporting elephants of 


at a tolerably good rate, and was remarkably 


(To be concluded next week.) 





La Comtesse de Fargy. Par Madame 
de Souza. 


AlttrrLte French sentiment and a few .ex- 
aggerated incidents do not prevent this from 
being a very interesting tale. There is some 
easy and playful dialogue, one .or two cha- 
racters drawn to the very life, more than one 


sentences quite aphorisms, and an excellent 
moral—one rare recommendation now-a-days. 
But Madame de Souza is too well known to 


ourselves with extracting the heads of the 
story, with just a flying shot in the way of a 
remark now and then to keep up our critical 
character. Blanche de Nancai is the heroine: 
of her we can only say, that she is as young, 


‘novel usually is. Educated in a convent, 


,| the best friends in the world. All that Blanche 


Madame de Fargy, who arrives when she is 
about sixteen. Here begins the mystery. 
This lady is melancholy and reserved, an 
lives in the most entire solitude at a small 
cottage in the convent garden. Blanche, 
instigated by, we will not say curiosity, as 
Madame de Souza does not say it, but by 
whatever motive our readers may think most 
natural ina girl of her age, eagerly seeks 
some means of attracting the stranger’s at- 
tention ;—she succeeds, and they become 


however discovers is, that her new acquain- 
tance has great intelligence and highly 
polished manners; is very pious and very 
miserable ; that her room contains the pic- 
ture of a handsome young man, her son, for 
whom she expresses the greatest affection, 
and whose separation from her appears the 
great cause of her unhappiness, though what 
causes this separation is not yet revealed. 
The time comes for Blanche to leave her con- 
vent; and in her grandmother we are in- 
troduced to one of the most natural charac- 
ters in the book—a little jealousy in her 
affection, a little teasing in her tenderness, 
only serve just to give reality to the amiable 
rtrait. Mdlle. Nancai leaves Madame 
argy with very great sorrow, and arrives at 
her grandmother's chateau. Here she meets 
a Monsieur d’Entragues, a perfect model of 
an old French courtier, with enough of 
yonthfal vivacity left to soften the experi- 
ence of age; amusing both from natural 
sense and long observation ; kind, indulgent, 
and feeling. Blanche finds in him a sincere 
and an affectionate friend, equally ready to 
offer her good advice and forgive her for not 
following it, and whose influence over her 
grandmother becomes her constant resource. 
At a Madame de Limonrs’, where she visits, 
she meets the original of the handsome pic- 
ture, Mons. de Fargy. He is silent, re- 
served, and melancholy, and scarcely ever 
mixes in society. Blanche is wholly taken up 
with imagining plans for re-uniting him and 
his mother. She sees, speaks to him, but 
obtains no farther information than that he 
also is completely miserable : and she sends a 
letter to his mother. She sees her on her 
return to Paris, and ‘her ow and the 
reader’s is gratified by Madame de Fargy’s 
history. This narrative is exceedingly well 
told. ‘Fhe unhappiness inevitably attending a 
marriage where the principles ot the husband 
differ in the most important points from those 
of the wife, is very truly depicted: almost 
nothings produce an im ptible aliena- 
tion.. Mons. de Fargy is impetuous, fond of 
pleasure, and connected with the dissipated 
party of the Duke d’Orleans. Madame is 
serious, devout, strict, we might almost say 
severe, in her notions of duty, and hence 
much carressed at the moral court of Madame 
de Maintenon. There is an excellent scene 
in which the folly of the one parent, who en- 
deavours through petty jealousy to weaken 
the influence of the other, is forcibly -dis- 


kind of extravagance; his affairs 
and is totally rnined. The s 


his own life becomes endangered. 


a desperate .resolution: 





she- becomes very much attached to a 


one they 























































played. ‘At the remy go of the regency, 
i into eve 
Sind af acloortpimena iy ce teem “A uite areal gift of heaven. Mockery, now-a- 
; Law’s bank. 
sod eth velnel Ten hock drives him | we wish to wound, and there it ends. For- 
to madness ; his son watches over him, till] merly, had there been a scarcity of the ri- 
His |diculous, we should have amused ourselves 
mother, finding prayers and intreaties equally 
i i his father, takes | heavy, gloom 
wage Shei seray ae. informs the time it was quick, light, and pointed. It 
youns de es pe he is not. their child, 
adopted. She then retires 


to a convent, where her only hope is that the 
recovery of her husband will allow her: to 


djinform her son, without risk, of the truth. 


Scarce has Blanche finished. the manuscript 
before she receives a note from Madame 
de Fargy, informing her that an important 
change has taken place. This is no less than 
the Count’s recovery, and her consequent 
re-union with her son, who shortly after 
marries Blanche. 

Our chief objection to this otherwise most 
pleasing tale is, that the characters ap- 
pear too much under false. colours. We 
are far from being believers in that most 
cold-blooded assertion, that we all act from 
selfish motives; but we fear Blanche’s affec- 
tionate solicitude was certainly heightened 
by curiosity, and that Monsieur de Fargy’s 
strict principles proceeded i a degree from 
ostentation. Had his attachment to his father 
been so great, he would never have left him, 
though not actually his child. One more 
fault, and we have done: The denouement 
is too prolonged ; we know at the commence- 
ment of the last volume how it must-end; 
and Mons. d’Entragues’ reading the narra- 
tive under false names to Madame de Nancai, 
and Blanche’s protracted suspense, are all too 
visibly studied for: effect. We'have now 
—s to give but praise, but let: the book 
speak for itself. Our first extract shall be a 
conversation between Madame de Nancai, 
Mons. de Limours, and Mons. d’Entragues : 

*< The conversation now took another turn. 
First, friends came in for a little ridicule, 
then indifferent people ; the laugh turned on 
those stayed, set, regular, invariable beings, 
who weigh every. commendation well.before 
they agree in it. ‘How they would have been 
diverted formerly with these grave , impor- 
tants,’ cried Mons. d’Entragues. ‘‘ I ean see 
Vardes, Nogent, or Vironne, approaching 
with 2 simple, nay, evén a silly look, toa 
fool quoting and admiring himself. They 
listened to him with an:air so modest, so 
attentive, that his confidence was completely 
won ; they participated so apparently in the 
high opinion he had of himself; they placed 
themselves on the watch to seize every word 
that escaped him; they repeated it; they 
drew him out, till all enjoyed the mockery 
which he alone did not perceive. What good 
stories they made afterwards! A nothing, 
a movement, sufficed for the likeness. They 
imitated the attitude,.the voice, the look—it 
was a complete scene. In truth, fools are 
very amusing when played off by wit.’ —‘ One 
must-own (said Mons. de Limours,) there is 
great pleasure in fine and delicate irony. — 
© You are right, _ lied he.) I remember in 
my youth poor St. Evremond, whom we used 
to call the master of irony, even then placed 
it among the lost sciences. Yet we have en- 
joyed a good deal of it.’—‘ I think (retorted 
Madame de Nancai,) you still.enjoy it when 
an opportunity: occurs, or that you invent it. 
—‘ Alas! (answered he,) I am not so fortu- 
nate. Ican catch the incidents, it is true ; 
but there must be many to enter into the 
spitit. Raillery is a language by itself— 


become. actual scandal. e blame, 


ays, is 


at our own expense. Now, irony is grown 
“gn tedious. In the good old 


might even have been taken for an attention, 
a method of attracting notice to any one. In 
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short, 


easure, in good 
taste, always attended by Priety?’ 
So much fo . 


Treally 


ledge, no doubt from, not having lived at the 
Court of Louis, that we do not consider it as 
an elegant ac 
tract is a slight 
ps Chateau de Soissons, the rendezvous of 
w’s 8 
“ Eight hundred little barracks are erected 
in the 


rush 
carry 


linen, &c. all their hands filled with either 
riches or rain. The first noblemen pushed 


aside 


tradespeople, workmen, women, all mad with 
imagina 
a recent loss, fearful, agitated ; all engrossed 
in sales, purchases, common business in which 
all are on a level,” 

Onr last quotation is a little anecdote of 
Gourville, one so well known among the bons 


work 


sure, laid it down with regret, and our part- 
ing words are, Soon write again. This is 


what 
“ I 


Gourville used to 
Great or'little, all had recourse to him—he 
had obliged all the world. He met with an 
accident in the leg, which for six years con- 
fined him to his room. . 
called at his door ; soon even the formality 
of enquiry was not kept up. One day ex- 
pressing my 
said gently, ‘ \ 
world ; I am_less surprised at it than another, 
A seén so much rs nN gent eg er 
long experience of e ears. Iknow 
enough of men to know ed jndiffe 
are to-one no longer useful. 


sole 


verte of ear I hope to live till 
the strawberries come in; when 


and so I ‘shall 
God.’” So much for friendship, gratitude, 
and all those fine words! 
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it was a brilliant terms such as the state of his remaining re- 
sources would jn no way have warranted him 


to expect. . There was, perhaps, to a certain 


































t. irony; of shall we give it its 
English name, Quizzing, and acknow- 
but the name of Buonaparte was still ap- 
palling, and the idea of attacking France, 
lishment. Our next ex-| defe 
escription of the state of 
called upon to execute it. Prince. Metter- 
culators : ; nich att 

dens of the Hotel. An immense 
of people enter these buildings, and 
away papers, jewels, merchandize, 


hy their servants, lawyers, financiers,| had been held out by Buonaparte, in a con- 


wealth ; some overwhelmed with 


that, as a 


of Paris. We took up Mad. de Souza’s 
with eagerness, we read it with plea- 
the army would have upon their operations, 


we cdn say to very few novel writers. 
can. see from. hence the chateau where 
ve such good suppers.}so great a concern could not be settled where 
Austria had lost the opportunity of playing a 
distinguished part. 
She desired ; and, in concert with him, she 
might have dictated to the rest of Europe ; 
but that she had listened to Russia, who was 
under the influence of England; that this 
latter power, when she talked of the equili- 
brium of Europe, meant to confine the French 
to a given namber of ships of war; if she 
meant otherwise, let her give up the colo- 
nies she had taken, and he would return 
Hanover and the Hanseatic towns, With 
los ag to the independence of Holland, pro- 
vided England relinquished her maritime 
pretensions, it was a question on which there 
thight be some understanding. His honour 
was, hqwever, engaged in adhering to the 
pb bnaw ania. of the Rhine; the Sovereigns 
longing to the confederation, who had de- 
serted him, might shift for themselves—they 


The first week a few 


rise at such total neglect, he 
is is only the way of the 


t they 
But I con- 

without difficulty. I have now 
he gaily,) but one ambition :—at the 


come in; thei 
past, I look forward tothe peaches ; 
go on as long as it pleases 





Our introductory paper on the interesti 
volume from the pen of Lord Burghers 
brought us toa new e 
history. All Euro 
against the pret 
despotic Chief, and the scourge of the uni- 


verse. 


in the common cause to the stipulated number 
of 145,560 men and as many Landwehr; 
and a contribution of 84,970,000 francs, or 
one year’s revenue of the Confederation of 


the 


by a singular instance of even-handed justice, 
the very machinery of tyranny was converted 
into instraments for its overthrow, The re- 
volution in Holland also uncovered the French 
eens great —s and added to the 
game Napoleon had to for 
political existence at the aa the 
year 1814. Here we must borrow the words 


would repent it; but be would adhere to 
those who were faithful to him. He might 
listen to a proposition of separating Italy 
from France; the establishment of that 
country united under one sovereign, might 
combine with a general system of policy in 
Europe: The dachy of Warsaw he had given 
up; he had also been obliged to abandon 
Spain. If these ideas met those of the allies, 
let them make an armistice, by which the 
Russians and Prussians should go behind the 
Elbe, the Austrians into Bohemia, and bim- 
self bebind the Saal; if they thought. he 
ought to go behind the. Rhine, he must lose 
a battle to be ferced to it, that might happen, 
but as yet had not.’ Buonaparte referred in 
this conversation to the letter he had ad- 

>t General Count Bubna, on 
the 25th of September, to the Empefor of 
Austria ; in which he expressed a wish 
that the pacific. sentiments he was disposed 
to entertain, and which would be stated by 
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in this eventful 
was at length in array 
an hands of France, their 


The legions of Germany were enlisted 


ine, was raised to support them. Thus 


of our author to dev the existing state | Count Flahaat, the bearer of thatletter, might 
of things and the views the Allies: _ be attended to ; and that a war Taek cont 
‘The first object of Dive cox terme Galy be profitable to: England and Russia, 

on their arrival at Frankfort, was to impr night be broaght to a conclusion. The answer 
with a conviction, that were | lie is said to have received, was, that the Em- 

ready to make peace with him, "pon; peror of Austria, who, in a reign of twenty- 





degree, a want of energy in this proceeding ; 


ed by his talents, considerably stag- 
gered many of those who were about to be 


_Count Nesselrode were instructed, 
therefore, to communicate to the French 
qonectens, through the medium of the 

aron St. Aignan (who, having been taken 
prisoner at Gotha on the 22d of September, 
was allowed to return to France,) an answer 
to the various projects for negotiation which 


versation with Count Meerveldt, when that 
officer was brought to him, after having been 
made prisoner at Connewitz. At this meet- 
ing, Buonaparte stated to General Meerveldt, 
proof of his esteem for him, he 
would send him back to the Austrian army 
on parole ; and, after some questions as to 
the force of the allied armies, and the effect 
which the knowledge of his presence with 


he inquired, ‘ if this war was to last for ever? 

e then declared that the propositions for a 
hegotiation at Prague were not sincere ; that 
a fixed time was, named to do it in; that 


He would have done all 


ssemmmeneamanmmmeaeneeee meee -oeecaemeaene ee ae 
one years, had seen ten of them miserabj 
spent in war, could not but be desirous of 
peace, but that it was no longer possible to 
think of a partial pacification, it was better 
to fathom every chance in a war already 
begun, than to end it with the fear of new 
and inevitable convulsions ;—-that, actuated 
by these feelings, he would not in the present 
instance lose a moment in communicating 
with his allies, as to the pacific disposition 
which had been manifested. 

‘*In reference to this conversation, the 
conditions transmitted through the Baron 
St. Aignan, were, that France should return 
to her natural limits, the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees ; Spain to independence under 
her former dynasty; Italy, Germany, and 
Holland, to be re-established as states inde- 
pendent of France, or of any other prepon- 
derating power. Some expressions with re- 
gard to maritime rights were made use of, 
which Lord Aberdeen (who had been invited 
to meet Baron St. Aignan) was stated to 
have sanctioned, and which were misrepre- 
sented as an engagement to renounce a part 
of the maritime code of England. 

‘‘ When these propositions were made, the 
getee whether the establishment of Louis 

uonaparte as King of Holland, and of 
Eugene Beauharnois in Italy, would be con- 
sidered as securing the independence of those 
countries, was not explained. There cer- 
tainly were some persons in,official situa- 
tions about the sovereigns who would have 
agreed to both; many of them would have 
yielded on the establishment of the kingdom 
of Italy with Eugene at its head. Buonaparte, 
fortunately, was not at once tempted by those 
offers. The tide of events soon after set so 
strongly against him, that the most cautious 
of his enemies would have refused to sacri- 
fice their country’s interest by adhering to 
such conditions ; and the independence of 
Holland under its ancient form of govern- 
ment, and the revolution in the Netherlands, 

at‘an end to all question respecting that 
rontier.of France, which unfortunately had 
been designated as natural.” 

How England haunted the mind of Buona- 
parte; how he felt her in every direction to 
which his ambition pointed ; how he dreaded 
her influence, and above all things desired to 
reduce her power, volumes could not prove 
more plainly than this simple exposition. To 
meet his negotiations in the allied Councils, 
the late Lord Castlereagh was sent by our 
Cabinet to the head-quarters of the Sovereigns. 
Lord Harrowby, it is understood, was first 
designed for this most responsible mission, 
but Lord C. undertook the charge ; and onr 
author bears the sirongest testimony to his 
manliness and talents in acquitting himself of 
the arduous duty. We may think he allowed 
England to get rather too deeply entan led 
in Continental politics; but his ardour, 
patriotism, and devotedness, no man can 
question. We remember him in Paris, within 
a few days of the abdication of Napoleon, 
gracing every public scene—one of the Di 
Majores, on whose fiat the fates of a world 
then rested; and we witnessed, with ac- 
cumulated sorrow, the sad lesson read to man 
in the fatal termination of his earthly Je. 
grimage. What a contrast! The Vives of the 
population of Paris, as he rode through its 
streets, and the howl of the miscreants who 
insulted his corpse into Westminster Abbey. 
We lament tofeel that the fickleness of France 
was but a folly; while the ruffian brutality 





of England was a stain of inhuman dye. 
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Upon the question of invading France the 
utmost diversity. of opinion prevailed among 


the Allies. Many plans were proposed, and 
many deliberations were wasted. Events at 
last seemed almost to shape events; as in 
this enterprise of great pith and moment, a 
degree of caution approaching to timidity 
marked every step that was taken. The panic 
which Buonaparte had struck into the heart 
of Europe was not dispelled, and its vibra- 
tions produced such measures as would un- 
doubtedly have secured his victory, had not 
te odds been far too heavy against him. As 
it was, it led to the prolongation of the strug- 
gle, and to the many fearful vicissitudes and 
chances of the wonderful campaign of 1814. 

“ Nothing (says Lord B.) could more sin- 
gularly mark the caution which was observed 
on the invasion of France, than the move- 
ments of the offensive armies at this moment. 
The object of the Allies was to establish them- 
selves at Langres, a distance, by the direct 
road, of five days’ march from Basle. At the 
end of December not a single French soldier 
could have opposed their advance in this di- 
rection; yet complicated marches, turning the 
flanks of positions, inch by inch overcoming 
obstacles of rivers and chains of hills, all 
these scientific manceuvres were resorted to ; 
so that, instead of being in possession of the 
place on the 26th or 27th. of December, it 
was not occupied till the 17th of January.” 

- + - ** Marshal Blucher (on the other hand, 
with his wonted vigour,) established his army 
at Nancy in fifteen days trom the passage of 
the Rhine. What would have been the ad- 
vantages, if in the same period the great 
armies had by the end of November advanced 
to the same position? This question having 
been put to Marshal Ney, he answered, 
‘Messieurs les Alliés auraient pa compter 
leur journées d’étapes jusqu’ a Paris.*’ ’ 

Instead of this, they, in the old fashion of 
war-making, advanced slowly to their first 
point of destination ; and Lord B. draws the 
following picture of the then situation of 
affairs : 

“The positions of the offensive armies of 
the Allies now extended from Dijon to Nancy, 
the strong conntry which defended the entry 
into France was passed, and the foreign 
armies were established and concentrated in 
the heart of it. The corps of Marshals Mar- 
mont, Ney, Victor, and Mortier, had been 
unable to oppose any serious resistance, and 
the i of the country had shewn perfect 
indifference in the contest. Some persons, 
indeed, professing to be attached to the royal 
family of France, had appeared at head- 
quarters, and had made considerable offers 
of support. The insurrectional movements 
they proposed, however, were all to be made 
under the protection of the Allies ; upon 
which a constant answer was returned, that 
no expression of the feeling of the French 
people could carry any weight with it, or in 
the face of Europe could be looked upon as 
a genuine declaration of its sentiments, unless 
It took place without the range of country 





* Even with all their caution, ‘‘ to shew the 
facility with which the Allies took possession of 
the principal towns of France, the surrender of 
Dijon might be cited. Fifteen hussars arrived 
there demanding its submission ; the authorities 
sent these men back to the corps they belo 
to, with a message, stating that 30,000 inhabi- 
be could not submit to 15 dragoons ; but if 
be Ne ending officer wad send a more 
keys of their dy Fone ee ey We Te 








occupied by the Allied armies. ‘This declara- 
tion was not calculated to excite the ardour 
of the royalists ; and it soon became evident, 
that although the French were beat down by 
the accumulated oppressions heaped upon 
them by Buonaparte’s government, there was 
notwithstanding so general a dread of his 
power, that no national sentiment was strong 
enough to bring about a declaration of hosti- 
lity against it. On the other hand, neither 
a feeling of national pride, nor the burthen 
of an hostile army, without magazines, and 
subsisting entirely upon the inhabitants, en- 
gaged the people in any effort to assist the 
government in expelling the invaders from 
their country. So far otherwise, that, in some 
places, the Allies were received with accla- 
mations. The spirit of the nation seemed 
broken; the contending armies moved in the 
midst of the inhabitants without aid or re- 
sistance from them; all was suffering and 
obedience. 

‘The conduct of the war, notwithstanding 
the great advantages of numbers qa the side 
of the Allies, had not been pushed with any 
considerable vigour. The object in view, ac- 
cording to the original plan for the cam- 
paign, was already attained. Langres was 
the point from whence the Allies were to 
dictate the conditions of peace. No plan was 
combined for any advance beyond it; and 
throughout the succeeding operations, when 
want of success attended the Allied armies, 
it was not unfrequently attributed to the 
advance beyond that position, so far as which 
alone, a solid basis had been prepared to act 
upon.” 

Again ensued councils, and consultations, 
and different plans of operations. Buonaparte 
was estimated to have 120,000 men (more 
than one half conscripts,) to oppose to the 
Allies, amounting to 162,000 old soldiers ; 
when Blucher, ever foremost in attack, broke, 
as it were, from the overprudent system, and 
fought the famous battle of Brienne, He was 
himself in the Castle when it was stormed 
and carried by the enemy, and was nearly 
taken. After this ensued the much cri- 
ticised and justly condemned movement of 
the Allies, which afforded their accomplished 
adversary an opportunity for attacking them 
separately and beating them in detail. Here 
all the General was brought into action, and 
Napoleon in succession defeated Blucher’s 
corps and the army of Schwarzenberg. Then 
went on the negotiations at Chatillon, (which, 
by the bye, have never been published, 
though once ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, and certainly the most 
remarkable diplomatic feature in the whole 
contest ;) and the Allies were so paralyzed, if 
not terrified, that they resorted to one of 
Buonaparte’s expedients to save themselves 
from his blows. At their head-quarters it 
was decided in a council of war, ** at which 
were present the Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia, that the Prince’s aid-de- 
camp, Count Parr, should be sent to the 
French advanced posts, with a letter to’ Mar- 
shal Berthier, expressing surprise at the 
offensive movement which had been made by 
the’ French army, and stating, that the 
Allied Sovereigns having given orders to 
their plenipotentiaries at Chatillon to sign 
the preliminaries of peace, on the conditions 
which had been proposed by Mons. de Cau- 
lincourt, they had directed their army to 
abstain from any farther advance ; that as it 
must be supposed Buonaparte would decide 
upon the same conduct as soon as he was 





aware of the circumstance; it was proposed 
immediately to agree to a suspension of hos- 
tilities. This letter, as might be expected, 
from the relative situation of the armies, re- 
mained for several — without an answer.” 


- - + Buonaparte pushed on, and drove his 
enemies before him beyond Troyes, though 
Prince Schwarzenberg had determined to 
retire to.a concentrated position in front of 
that place, and there, being joined by Blu- : 
cher’s army, to accept of a general battle. 

For the sake of affording our readers, as 
we proposed, a distinct view of the memorable 
transactions so faithfully described by the 
noble Author, we shall need to add two more 
papers of similar length to this epitome. Thus 
it will be complete in the Literary Gazettes of 
December. 





D'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

[Second Series. 3 vols, 8vo.] 
WE resume this delightful production with 
avidity, and proceed to sift out a few more 
of its pearls sans phrase. In the second 
volume there is a curious paper called The 
Book of Death, founded on a privately printed 
volume so titled; from this the following is 
a brief extract: 

**My ingenious friend Dr. Sherwen - has 
furnished me with the following anecdotes of 
death. In one of the bloody battles fought 
by the Duke of Enghien, two French noble- 
men were left wounded among the dead on 
the field of battle. One complained loudly 
of his pains, the other after long silénce thus 
offered him consolation. ‘ My friend, whom- 
ever you are, remember that our God died 
on the cross, our king on the scaffold; and 
if you have strength to look at him'who now 
speaks to you, you will see that both his legs 
are shot away.’ 

‘At the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, 
the royal victim looking at the soldiers who 
had pointed their fusees, said ‘Grenadiers! 
lower your arms, otherwise - you will miss, or 
only wound me!’ To two of them who pro- 
posed to tie a handkerchief over hiis eyes, he 
said, ‘ A loyal soldier who has been so often 
exposed to fire and sword, can see the ap- 
proach of death with naked eyes, and without 
fear.’ 

‘ After a similar caution on the part of Sir 
George Lisle, or Sir Charles Lucas, when 
murdered in nearly the same manner at Col- 
chester, by the soldiers of Fairfax, the loyal 
heroin answer to their assertions and as- 
surances that they wonld take care: net to 
miss him, nobly replied, ‘ You have often . 
missed me when I have been nearer to you 
in the field of battle.’ is 

‘* When the governor of Cadiz, the Marquis 
de Solano, was murdered by the enraged and 
mistaken citizens, fo’one of his panrderers 
who. had run a pike through his: ‘back, he 
calmly turned round and saidjot Coward to 
strike there! Come ¥éund, if gu dare—face, 
and destroy me!’ ™ 

“Mr. Abernethy in his Physiological Lee- 
tures has ingeniously observed, that ‘ Shake- 
speare has represented Mercutio continning 
to jest, thongh conscious that he was mortally 
wounded ; the expiring Hotspur thinking of 
nothing but honour; and the dying Falstaff 
still cracking his jests upon Baf m oki nose. 
If such facts were duly attended to, they 
would prompt us ‘to make a miore liberal al- 
lowance for each other’s conduct under cer- 
tain circumstances than we ate accustomed 
to do.’ The truth seems to be, that whenever 
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the functions of the mind are not disturbed 
by ‘the nervous functions of the digestive 
organs,’ the personal character predominates 
even in death, and its habitual associations 
exist to its last moments. Many religious 
persons may have died without showing in 
their last moments any of those exterior acts, 
or employing those fervent expressions, which 
the collector of ‘ The Book of Death’ would 
only deign to chronicle; their hope is not 
gathered in their last hour. - - - 

‘* It may be a question whether those who 
by their preparatory conduct have appeared 
to show the greatest indifference for death, 
have not rather betrayed the most curious art 
to disguise its terrors. Some have invented 
a mode of escaping from life in the midst ot 
convivial enjoyment. A mortuary  prepara- 
tion of this kind has been recorded of an 
amiable man, Moncriff, the author of ‘ His- 
toire des Chats’ and ‘L’Art de Plaire,’ by 
his literary friend La Place, who was an actor 
in, as well as the historian of the singular 
narrative. One morning La Place received 
a note from Moncriff, requesting that ‘he 
would immediately select for him a dozen 
volumes most likely to amuse, and of a nature 
to withdraw the reader from being occupied 
by melancholy thoughts.’ La Place was 
startled at the unusual request, and flew to 
his old friend, whom he found deeply engaged 
in being measured for a new peruke, and a 
taffety robe de chambre, earnestly enjoining 
the utmost expedition. ‘Shut the door! ’— 
said Moncriff, observing the surprise of his 
friend. ‘And now that we are alone, I con- 
fide my secret: on rising this morning, my 
valet in dressing me showed me on this leg 
this dark spot—from that moment I knew I 
was ‘condemned to death;’ but I had pre- 
sence of mind enough not to betray myself.’ 
—‘Can a head so well organised as yours 
imagine that such a trifle is a sentence of 
death ?’—‘ Don’t speak so loud, my friend! 
—or rather deign to listen a moment. At 
my age it is fatal! The system from which I 
have derived the felicity of a long life has 
been, that whenever any evil, moral or phy- 
sical, happens to us, if there is a remedy, all 
must be sacrificed to deliver us from it—but 
in a contrary case, I do not choose to wrestle 
with destiny and to begin complaints, endless 
as useless! All that I request of you, my 
friend, is to assist me to pass away the few 
days which remain for me, free from all cares, 
of which otherwise they might be too sus- 
ceptible. But do not think,’ he added with 
warmth, ‘ that I mean to elude the religious 
duties of a citizen, which so many of late 
affect to contemn. The good and virtuous 
curate of my parish is coming here under a 
pretext of an annual contribution, and-I have 
even ordered my physician, on whose confi- 
dence I canrely, Here is a list of ten or 
twelve persons, friends beloved! who are 
mostly known to you. I shall write to them 
this evening, to tell them of my condemna- 
tion ; but if they wish me to live, they will do 
me the favour to assemble here at five in the 
evening, where they my be certain of find- 
ing all those objects of amusement, which I 
shall study to discover suitable to their tastes. 
And you, my old friend, with my doctor, are 
two on whom I most depend.’ 

_ “ La Place was strongly affected by this ap- 
Psy Socrates, nor Cato, nor Seneca 
ooked more serenely on the approach of death. 

“ ¢ Familiarize yourself early with death !’ 
saidtithé good old man with a smile— [t is 
only dreadful for those who dread it!’ 









** During ten days after this singular con- 
versation, the whole of Moncriff’s remaining 
life, his apartment was open to his friends, 
of whom several were ladies; all kinds of 
games were played till nine o'clock, and that 
the sorrows of the host might not disturb his 
guests, he played the chouette at his favourite 
game of picquet: a supper, seasoned by the 
wit of the master, concluded at eleven. On 
the tenth night, in taking leave of his friend, 
Moncriff whispered to him, ‘ Adieu, my 
friend ! to-morrow morning I shall return 
your books!’ He died, as he foresaw, the 
following day.” 


The next paper is connected with that 
whence the foregoing passages are taken, and 
entitled ‘‘ History of the Skeleton of Death.” 
After animadverting on the raw head and 
bloody bones, horrors founded on the tender 
mercies of our religion, the author says,— 

* An anecdote of these monkish times has 
been preserved by old Gerard Leigh ; and as 
old stories are best set off by old words, 
Gerard speaketh! ‘The great Maximilian 
the emperor came to a monastery in high 
Almaine (Germany,) the monks whereof had 
caused to be curiously painted the charnel 
of a man, which they termed—DeatH! When 
that well-learned emperor had behelden it 
awhile, he called unto him his painter, com- 
manding to blot the skeleton out, and to 
paint therein the image of—a Foot. Where- 
with the abbot, humbly beseeching him to the 
contrary, said, ‘ It was a good remembrance!’ 
—‘ Nay,’ quoth the emperor, ‘as vermin that 
annoyeth man’s body cometh unlooked for, so 
doth death, which here is but a fained image, 
and life is a certain thing, if we know to de- 
serve it”’” The original mind of Maximilian 
the Great is characterised by this curious 
story of converting our emblem of death into 
a party-coloured fool; and such satirical al- 
lusions to the folly of those who persisted in 
their notion of the skeleton were not unusual 
with the artists of those times ; we find the 
figure of a fool sitting with some drollery 
between the legs of one of these skeletons. 


“This story is associated with an impor- 
tant fact. After they had successfully terri- 
fied the people with their charnel-house 
figure, a reaction in the public feelings oc- 
curred, for the skeleton was now employed 
as a medium to convey the most facetions, 
satirical, and burlesque notions of human 
life. Death, which had so long harassed their 
imaginations, suddenly changed into a theme 
fertile in coarse humour. The Italians were 
too long accustomed to the study of the bean- 
tiful to allow their pencil to sport with de- 
formity ; but the Gothic taste of the German 
artists, who could only copy their own homely 
nature, delighted to give human passiens to 
the hideous physiognomy of a noseless skull ; 
to put an eye of mockery or malignity into 
its hollow socket, and to stretch out the gaunt 
anatomy into the postures of a Hogarth ; and 
that the ludicrous might be carried to its ex- 
treme, this imaginary being, taken from the 
bone-house, was viewed in the action of 
dancing! This blending of the grotesque with 
the most disgusting image of mortality, is 
the more singular part of this history of the 
skeleton, and indeed of human nature itself!” 

Hence the favourite subject of the Dance 
of Death painted in so many different ways 
and places. 

[We limit ourselves to a short paper this 
week, intending to select an interesting 
essay for our next.] 


DOWNES’ LETTERS FROM MECKLENBURG 
AND HOLSTEIN. 

A list of the superstitions of Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin will perhaps be reckoned as ca- 
rious as. those relics to which our preceding 
review of this volume referred, and we copy 
the long list of them with much wonder, 
though many are common to other countries— 

seer “1. Whoever reads epitaphs, 
loses his memory. 2. Yarn, spun by a girl 
under the age ot seven, possesses extraordi- 
nary virtues. Linen made of it furnishes 
the best bandages for gonty patients; and, 
when wrought into garments, forms a com- 
plete coat of mail—not only against the 
bullet and dagger, but even against the more 
formidable operations of witchcraft. Nay— 
the very yarn itself can be wound into uner- 
ring musquet-balls. 3. When a mouse gnaws a 
gown, some misfortune may be apprehended. 
4. When a stranger enters a room, he should 
be obliged to seat himself, were it only for a 
moment; as he otherwise takes away the 
children’s sleep with him. 5. The crowing 
of a hen indicates some approaching disaster. 
6. Whoever sneezes at an early hour, either 
hears some news, or. receives some present 
the same day. 7. Women who sow flax-seed 
should, during the process, tell some con- 
founded lies ; otherwise the yarn will never 
bleach white. (Q. Is this the origin of the 
phrase white lies?) $. Beggar's bread should 
be given to children who are slow in learn- 
ing to speak. 9. When women are stuffing 
bed-ticks, the men should not remain in the 
house :. otherwise the feathers will come 
through the ticken. 10. To rock a cradle, 
when empty, is injurious to the child. 11. It 
achild less than a twelvemonth old be brought 
into a cellar, he becomes fearful. 12. The 
first tooth cast by a child should be swallow- 
ed by the mother, to ensure a new growth of 
beantiful teeth. 13. A child grows up proud, 
if suffered to look into a mirror while less 
than a twelvemonth old.. 14. To eat, while 
the bell is tolling for a funeral, causes tooth- 
ache. 15. Stepping across a child prevents 
its growth. 16. The following are omens of 
death—a dog’s scratching the floor, or how!- 
ing in a particular manner, and an owl's 
hooting in the neighbourhood of the house. 
17. When a child puts any combustible mat- 
ter into the fire or candle during the evening, 
an effect, similar to that produced by chew- 
ing dandelion, ensues at night. 18. Button- 
ing a coat awry, or drawing ona stocking 
with the inside out, causes matters to go 
wrong during the entire day. 19. White 
specks on the nails are lucky. 20. He who 
has teeth wide asunder must seek his for- 
tune in a distant land. 21. He who purposes 
removing to anew house must send in before- 
hand—bread, salt, and a new broom. 22. Do- 
mestic harmony must be preserved when 
washing-day comes, in order to ensure fine 
weather; which is indispensable, as that 
ceremony is generally pertormed out of doors. 
23. When children play soldiers on the road- 
side, it forbodes the approach of war. 
24. Whoever finds a blade of four-leaved tre- 
foil es) should wear it for good luck. 
25. By bending the hand to the hollow of 
the arm, the initial letter of the name of 
one’s fature spouse is represented. 26. When 
a female drops her garter on the road, it 
shows that her husband or lover is faithless. 
27. To find a horse-shoe, or part of one, ts 
lucky. 28. When two persons wash them- 
selves with the same water, it occasions hos- 





tility between them. 29.°To prevent cats or 
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dogs from running away, they should be 
chased thrice round the hearth, and their 
hinder parts then briskly rubbed against it. 
$0. He who sees a wolf first need not appre- 
hend any injury from him. 31. By platting 
the tongue of an otter or serpent in his whip, 
a carman may be assured—that his horses 
will be enabled to draw the greatest load up 
the steep side of a ditch, and will never drink 
too much. 32. Whenever women or girls 
wash sacks, it will soon rain. 33. He who 
ents down a man that has hanged himself 
becomes dishonourable in his dealings. 
31. The itching of the left hand betokens 
the receipt—that of the right the expendi- 
ture of money. 35. Red silk twist, or the 
stocking of the left leg, wound about ‘the 
the neck, is an infallible cure for a sore 
throat. 36. When a man’s ear tingles, some- 
body-is speaking ill of him. 37. Children, 
born on Sunday, are gifted with the faculty 
of seeing ghosts and spectres [become 
“ ghost-seers.””] 38. He who fasts on Holy- 
Thursday, or three successive Fridays, be- 
comes exempted from fever for the year ; or 
cured of it if already affected. 39. It is also 
an unfailing febrifage (if the expression be 
correct in this sense,) to write with chalk on 
the door of the sick room: “Stay away, Fever: 
Mr. —— is not at home.” 40. To prune fruit- 
trees at Easter, secures them for the year 
from caterpillars, and the fruit from worms. 
41. Whoever eats soup at Easter will have a 
running at the nose continually. 42. Rain on 
St. Jolin’s day is bad forthe nuts. 43. When 
it rains on St. Medardus’ day, Midsummer- 
day, or the anniversary of the Visitation of 
the Biessed Virgin, it will continue to do so 
for forty days; and, when it does so on the 
day of the Seven Sleepers, near the end of 
June, the rain will continue unabated for 
seven weeks. 44. When the nightingales 
come, the night-frosts go. 45. When the 
frogs croak in the evening, the morrow will 
be a fine day.” 

When we consider the mixed origin of the 
people among whom these strange vagaries 
prevail, (though the useful aim of some of 
them is very evident,) it suggests a field for 
reflection on ancient manners and opinions ; 
and we think it would be no barren task to 
endeavour to trace their popular origins to 
the various tribes of Vandals, Herulians, 
Wendish, Obotrists, Witzians, or other races 
who first inhabited the shores of the Baltic, 
and in succession drove one the other to the 
sonth till Europe thronged with human life. 

From Wittenburg, Mr. Downes returned 
to Hamburg, and after a short stay went 
into Holstein, where his observations will 
supply us with pleasant materials for a short 
fourth paper. 





The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat. 12mo. 
pp. 132. London 1822. Lupton Relfe. 


Tue Author is something like a minor Mac- 
beth in letters. He is ambitious of wielding 
the weapon of a satirist, but without the bit- 
terness necessary for the station, His verse 
consequently wants point, and the deficiency 
is not compensated by any quality of a high 
order to give his verse an extended cur- 
rency. We sa 
personality and abuse, for we would not re- 
commend to others what we loath and despise 
in The Liberal. Bat the Press is a prolific 
theme; and not only greater depth of obser- 
vation, but a gre 


not this as the friends of 


great deal more legitimate| have been not sufficient for him to ascertain 


have been infused into any exposition of its 
mysteries. We shall merely copy a short 
paragraph or two, exzempli gratia: 

The Press, that engine of the little great 

To puff a quack, or overturn a state ; 

That mighty and magnificent machine, 

At once the mouthpiece of applause and spleen, 
The Stage, alas! is now consign'd by all 

To shows that predicate its utter fall. 

To-day some pageant where the tailor’s skill 

Vies with the scene-painter’s the breast to thrill ; 
To-morrow pantomimes, where oft-tried tricks 
Strive the attention of the house to fix. 

Perhaps some spurious farce attains a name, 

And authors’ puffing friends pronounce it fame— 
A farce where jokes grown stale, and grim grimace 
Of wit and humour occupy the place ; 

Or haply some gaunt drama drawls along 
Its tedious length by dint of many a song. 
Why write not poets plays— - - - 

The city, too, hath charms, but of a kind 

To me less pleasing, as they’re less refined. 
’Tween man and man the frequent intercourse 
That chillsthe heart, yet gives the mind fresh force; 
Feeling decays, and we as cautious grow 

As if each one we spoke to were a foe. 

But yet there's joy in London ;—sure ’tis sweet 
To view the gas illume the crowded street ; 

’Tis sweet to hear along the river creep 

The voice of lighterman so loud and deep; 

Tis sweet to hear the watchman’s honest bark, 
And sweet the craft neath London-bridge to math, 
As through its centre arch they swiftly glide, 
Impell’d not by the oar, but with the tide ; 

’Tis sweet to call a coach on rainy night, 

And chuckle as you pass each dripping wight ; 
Sweet is the sound of footman’s moving feet 
When you impatient linger in the street, 
Hearing the cheerful tones of those you love 
Talking and laughing in the room above ; 

And sweet to hear your name announced, and know 
Eyes will look brighter as you make your bow. 

** What, in the name of wonder, has this proem 
To do, sage author, with The Press, a Poem?” 
Still sager reader, nothing, I confess, 

So I'll conclude it, and resume The Press.— 
Which is, gentle reader, and too, gentle 
writer, more than we will do; and so here 
we end. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OBJECTIONS TO MR. GOODISON'S ESSAY ON 
THE IONIAN GREEKS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
_ Sidos piv 4b TIAdlov, pirTdin 3t f GAAOea. 
Sir,—Having seen in your valuable and 
interesting paper for the 9th of this month, 
an account of the manners, customs, &c. of 
the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, by 
Mr. Goodison, some of which he seems to 
have errot:eously described ; I take the liberty 
of contradicting those which are thus mis- 
stated (warranted, I flatter myself, from being 
a native of Corfu, and a resident in it and 
the adjoining islands for the whole period 
of my life.) I shall therefore notice those 
several unfounded articles as they present 
themselves. 
“ “Ayer 3t mpds paws Thy GAhPeay xp5vos.”” 
(Mévaydpos.) 
But with Mr. Goodison five years appears to 


The first erroneous statement which occurs 
is that relating to the Greek church at Corft. 
In the first place, no protopappas at present 
exist at all, much less to be ** chosen by ‘the 
nobles and clergy, and the feast to be rapaciously de- 
voured with disgusting ferocity.”” And I affirm 
that the remainder of the article relating to 
the protopappas is altogether unfounded. 
The next (which filled me with indignation 
the moment I saw it, exciting atthe same 
time my apprehension of the disgrace which 
my native land must sustain by its being pub- 
lished to the world) is the subject of Excom- 
munication. I beg to ask the author of the 
publication from which you copied the ex- 
tract, if, during his long residence in those 
parts, he ever had ocular demonstration of 
any thing of the kind? I, for my part, during 
my residence of twenty-five years, never 
heard of, much less saw, any transaction of 
so disgraceful a nature. 

As to the mode of living among the Ionian 
Greeks, I have only a few words to say. If 
it refers to the manners of some. peasants, 
he is perhaps correct; but if he turns to 
the inhabitants of the cities, he will find none 
of those superstitious. actions which guide 
the conduct of the nnenlightened part of the 
community. 

The vices which he relates are by no means 
true, when taken as the general character. 
Where is the kingdom, where is the nation, 
in which some persons will not be found to 
deceive-and to calumniate? We must not set 
down, as a general feature in the manners 
ot' a people, that whieh some few possess. 
Such then it is with the Ionians. Such, again, 
may be the case with the description of the 
usages after marriage ; some young people, 
who cannot afford a house of their own, may 
take refuge in that of their parents; but so 
tar from its being a general practice, it is,‘on 
the contrary, a very rare occurrence. ’ 

Again, we have another statement of the 
grossest falsehood, when he avers that “ re 
jugal infidelity is as common as other breach 
morals and good faith,” Now eA part of the 
civilized globe is infidelity less pate, or, 
when committed, punished with greater se- 
verity, it being no uncommon circumstance, 
when such instances do occur, that either the 
husband puts a period to the existence of his 
wife, or the brother sacrifices his sister and 
the authors: of their dishonour, ‘Numerous 
examples I could advance to prove that which 
I assert. 

The last subject which I shall mention is 
utterly without foundation, and so revolting 
to human nature, and tends so to the eternal 
disgrace of a country, that I think it would 
be better not to take any further notice of 
so disgusting a subject. I mean that of pros- 
titution!! Suffice it to say, that this, like 
almost all his other statements of manners 
and customs, is void of truth. 

I fear I have taken up too much of your 
valuable time already ; therefore I shall con- 
clude with avery true and ancient verse, well 
adapted to this occasion, viz. 

‘€ O TpoxalaywéoKwy 8t mply dxoboa capas 

Ablds rovnpds est, mseboaus kaxds.”’—Alexis, 

I remain, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Finsbury Square, Nov. 26, 1822. Ge P*, 

P.S. If you oblige me by publishing this, 
have the kindness to state, that I shall im- 
mediately translate Mr. Goodison’s book tor 
the use of my countrymen, some of whom, 








satire, as well as humorous anecdote, 





tlcorrectly the subject on which he treats. 


I am sure, will answer its contents with an 





pen than I am master of ; and which I 
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English, for those who may feel interested 
the subject. * 

- * In justice to a native Greek, who has com- 
municated to us his name and address, we insert 
this letter literally as we received it, though al- 
lowed, if so inclined, to improve its diction. —Ed. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE YELLOW FEVER AT BARCELONA. 
In No. 54 of the Quarterly Review there 
is an examination of several works on the 
subject of Contagion. Since the publication 
of that Number, there has appeared at Paris 
“+ An Historical and Medical Account of the 
Yellow Fever which prevailed at Barcelona 
in 1821, by M. Andonard, Physician in the 
Military Hospitals of Paris, who was sent to 
Barcelona by the Minister of War.” The au- 
thor has confined himself in his history of the 
Fever to the narrative of facts, independently 
of allthe hypotheses which still prevail among 
physicians, The second part, which is dedi- 
cated to the question of Contagion, leaves no 
doubt of the fatal property of the Yellow 
Fever to communicate itself; and this is what 
it imported us to know. The author has col- 
lected a great number of facts, which prove 
that this eommunication has been effected, 
._ 1, By the approximation of persons. 
_ & By the use of clothing and other articles 
.. which had belonged to the sick. 
3. me medium of the air at a short 
tance 


. He shows by other proofs that the atmos- 
phere of Barcelona did not contain the prin- 
ciple of the disease ; that the pretended in- 
feetion of the atmosphere had no part in it; 
and he starts ideas of the special contagion of 
the Yellow Fever which are not to be found 
in any of the numerous treatises on that dis- 
ease. The question, subjected to the strictest 
reasouig ha been considered under several 
points of view, and facts are adduced to sup- 

the theory. The author therefore, enter- 
perfectly inte the legislative views which 
ern F on this subject, states, from 
ence, the means calculated to 
preserve the troops and the inbabitants of 
towns from this contagion. 
The meteorological tables drawn up at 
a ae months of July, Angnet, 
September, a October 1821, close t 
work, They show that Reanmur’s thermome- 
ter did not rise to above 25°, consequently 
that the heat was Sore medians which is 
contrary to the assertion of those who attri- 
the disease to the noxions exhalations 
by the heat from the mud and slime in 
the port. . We know. that the heat has been 
at Barcelona this year than in 1821, 
the port has not heen cleaned, and that 
has been no w fever, The author 
is to be comme for having avoided the 
controversial questions of contagion and infec- 
le so leek, is og ye and will he 
eres to sicians 
magistrates ie 
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Diploma. 


ing Degrees were conferred : 
Doctor in Civil Law,—The Rey. A. Nicoll, B,C.L. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Ch. Ch. 


Queen's College ; Rev. J. R. Edgar, Trinity Col- 
lege; Rev. S. Turner, University College ; and 
J. S. Cox, Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Woodley Cerjat, Esq. 
Trinity College, Grand Compounder ; A.W.Daniel, 
St. Alban Hall; T. O. Goodchild, Exeter College ; 
T. Deacle, Lincoln College; W.R. Churton, 
Michel’s Scholar of Queen’s College ; C. Flood and 
E, Currie, Wadham College ; H. J. Dawes, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; J. F. Benjafield, Trinity College; 
R. Vernon Smith, Christ Church; J. Cheales, 
Brasennose College; W, Butland, Pembroke Col- 
lege ; G. B. Farrant, St. John’s College ; E. Daw- 
son, Oriel College ; F.L.B. Dykes, Oriel College ; 
and J. Davies, Jesus College. 

Dec. 7.—The following Subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor's Prizes, for the 
ensuing year, viz. For Latin Verses—Ars 

ica. For an English Essay—On Public 
Spirit amongst the Ancients. For a Latin Essay— 
Conditie Servorum apud Antiquos. 

The first of the above Subjects.is iatended 

for those Gentlemen. of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation ; and the other two for 
such as haveexceeded four, but not completed 
seven years. 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prise.—For the best 
Composition in English Verse, not containing 
either more or fewer than fifty lines, by any Under- 
Graduate who has not exceeded four years 
from the time of his matriculation—Stonehenge. 
On Saturday last, the Copley Gold Medal 
was presented, by the President and Council, 
to the Rev. Wm. Buckland, of C. C. C. Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Mineralogy in this 
University, for his Account of the Antedilu- 
vian Remains discovered last year in a cavern 
at Kirkdale in Yorkshire. Dr. Bradley re- 
ceived a similar medal in 1748, for his Letter 
on an i saat Motion in some of the fixed 
Stars. He and Mr. Buckland are the only 
Oxford Professors on whom this honour has 
been conferred. 

On Tharedey last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Vaux Moore, Exeter 
College ; G, F. Grey, W. C. Trevelyan, Univer- 
sity College. 

Bachelors of Arts—D. Perry Le Grice, Esq. 
Oriel College, grand compounder ; A. W. Gregory, 
St. Alban Hall; W.R. Blake, H. Neech, Merton 
College ; A. B. Mesham, C.C,C.;C. H. Parker, 
Lincoln College ; F. C. Massingberd, J. Edwards, 
C. J. Meredith, Magdalen College; H. Stowell, 
St. Edmund Hall; R. O. ‘Leman, Trinity Col- 
lege ; T. Hetling, F. S. Emly, Wadham College ; 
J. J. Hamilton, Christ Church; W. Harvey, 
S. Maddock, J. Garbett, Brasennose College ; 
E. Hawkins, Pembroke College; E. Kitson, 
J. Harding, A. A. Park, Balliol College ; G, L. Han- 
son, J. M. Dodd, F. M. Danson, Queen’s Col- 
~ diy © Lsyd, — College ; F. Griffith, 

. H.C. » T. Morgan, Jesus College ; 
T. Davidson, Worcester College. , 
CamBrRIDGE, Dec. 6.—At aCon ation on 
Friday last, the Rév. D. Cresswell, Fellow of 
Trinity College, was created Doctor in Di- 
vinity by Royal Mandate; and the Rev. 





| Oxronn, Nov. 80-—Saturday last, in Con. 
read a letter his Ro 
aren a yal 


wn Prince of Denmark, re- 


on 
turning thanks for the Degree of D.C.L. 
willingly again take the trouble to put/| lately conferred upon his Royal Highness by 


e same day, in Congregation, the follow- 


Masters of Arts.—H, Alison Dodd, Taberder of 


a ns ro eee en en 
PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. ' 
On Tuesday, the 64th Anniversary of the 
Royal Academy, the Medals of the year were 
delivered by the President as follows :— 
First Medal—School of Painting, for the Por- 
trait of Govertius, to Mr. 'T. Y. Hurlstone. 
Silver Medal—Life are yoy Mr. J. Wood ; 
and the same for a Model, to Mr. R. R. Hughs. 
Silver Medals—School of the Antique, Mr. J. 
A. Cahusac; and, for a Model, Mr. W. Theed. 
Silver Medal—best Architectural Drawing, 
Mr. C, Purser ; and Silyer Medal for best Die of 
the Head of the Apollo, Mr. B. Wyon. 





PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING A BRITISH NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF ARTS AT ROME, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—In a recent Number of your valnable 

Paper, I observed an article under the head 
of ** Fine Arts,” which has not only given me 
great and peculiar gratification, but also in- 
spires me with the sanguine hope of shortly 
seeing it lay the foundation of a Monument, 
on classic ground, consecrated to the national 
taste, and the Genius of Sculpture and Paint- 
ing in England. 
The subject appears to me to involve re- 
sults of such vast importance, to be so emi- 
nently entitled to deep, liberal, and en- 
lightened consideration ; and, in short, cal- 
cnlated to excite so intense a feeling and 
interest in the breast of every man not in-: 
sensible to the B otc fame, progressive 
improvement, and fatnre glory of his country, 
that I shall therefore, without any other 
apology, take leave to transcribe the Notice 
thus alluded to; and I venture to add the 
hope, that you will not consider it too great 
a trespass on your columns to republish it for’ 
the information of those who may not have 
already seen it : 


** ENGLISH ACADEMY AT ROME. 
‘ During the winter of 1821, the English stu- 
dents in painting and sculpture, resident at 
Rome, established, by subscription among them- 
selves, an academy for the study of the human 
gure. ‘They hired a convenient place, and en- 

alternately some of the finest models in 
ome, where the great number of students in 
art, from all countries, have given to the models, 
from the frequent necessity of employing them, a 
certain character of respectability and import- 
ance ; but the expences which the English stu- 
dent incurs for these, often make hini sigh for. 
the liberal advantages which the French and 
some other nations provide for the young artists, 
whom they send to Rome to complete their 
studies in a profession, by the practice of which 
it may devolve upon them to sustain in art 

r of their country. 
*¢ ‘This season the English had again assembled, 
to renew their studies as before, when they re- 
ceived the offer of 100/. from Mr, Hamilton, our 
minister at Naples, to meet the expences of their 
Academy. ‘This most liberal offer was accepted, 
and we ail that it may become the meaus of 
establishing a national Academy in Rome, the. 
advantages of which must be evident to every 
man who has considered its importance, and the 
opportunities which are there afforded for com- 
piecing the studies of an artist. 
“Phe great and lamented Canova, whose 
grateful recollections of early English patronag 
produced his constant willingness to assist the 
young students from England, with freedom of 
access to the Museums of the Vatican, the Capi- 
tol, &c., took a kind interest in the proceedings 
of this private Academy, the members of which 
went in a body to his s/udi», on the first day of 
i r, to present to him their respects, 





L. Bowerbank, of Trinity College, was ad- 
mitted Master of Arts. 


this 4 
offer’ their congratulations and wishes for a long 
doutlqeance of bis health: their wishes then had 
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a fair prospect of being realized ; but it has been 
otherwise appointed. » If the kindest heart, most 
liberal opinions and transcendent genius, could 
have delayed his death, Canova might have 
ightened to a later day the friendly circle by his 
ty and conversation, aud the world by other 
works than those which havé given immortality 
to bis name.” 

That a design so splendid as the proposed 
English Institution for the cultivation of the 
liberal,Arts in the Roman capital, should be 
sanctioned and supported by a gentleman 
with whose name and functions are associated 
recollections of every elegant and scientific 
attainment, is a circumstance in itself not 
calculated to create extraordinary surprise, 
although honourable in the highest possible 
degree to the taste, judgment, and generosity 
of the individual. 

Rut to find that design originating with, 
and exclusively supported, in the first in- 
stance, by a few Artists, who, however they 
may be distinguished for talents and pa- 
triotism, are certainly not remarkable for 
wealth, affords, in my humble opinion, mat- 
ter for surprise, pride, and admiration; for 
it not alone shows the advance already made 
in the love and cultivation of the Arts, the 
generous and disinterested devotion of the 
students, but in point of tact demonstrates 
the existence of that fine, ardent, and I may 
say poetic enthusiasm, without which every 
effort would be weak, and even the posses- 
sion of every other qualification could pro- 
mise little of perfection. For my own part, 
I hail the refined spirit of enterprise it mani- 
fests with no ordinary sensations of gratetul 
pleasure. The boldness of its conception ex- 
cites my admiration, whilst the sound judg- 
ment it developes commands my respect. 
And surely to see the standard of a noble 
and generous emulation raised in the centre 
of all that is trnly great and venerable in 
History, or worthy ot imitation in Man, can- 
not fail to gratify the Nation’s pride. Nor 
must it at the same time be forgotten, that 
the spot selected to be the Theatre of Rival- 
ship in the ‘‘ Fine Arts,” is above all others 
most capable of bestowing the reputation so 
landably sought—the historical recollections, 
association of ideas, the splendid monu- 
ments, &c. which force themselves upon the 
observation at every point of view—nay, the 
air itself—all combine to give the artist that 
glowing imagination so essential to the ap- 
proach of excellence, and to render Rome the 
only point from which England can ever 
rationally hope for renuwn in either Painting 
or Sculpture. I therefore feel assured that 
none who have the character and elevation 
of their Country sincerely at heart, or who 
wish to behold it raised in the estimation of 
surrounding nations, will hesitate to pro- 
mote the success of an Institution which 
promises new claims on public favour, and 
added ornaments to polished life. With the 
view of establishing the National Academy at 
Rome on a broad and permanent basis, and 
on a scale commensurate with the dignity 
and immense resources of the country, I beg 
leave, through the medium of your Jouraal, 
to suggest the propriety and expediency of 
a public subscription, and for the immediate er- 
ganization of a Committee for that purpose.* 





* From the Writer's knowledge of Rome, he 
can assure the Editor, that ema et tee most 
twenty ened pounds, will fully answer the 


asing one of those 


Thirty, or at the utmost fifty thousand pounds, 
will be sufficient ; but were a million neces- 
sary, it would be neither too great for such 
an object, nor for England to bestew, The 
present moment, too, is auspicious ; we are 
at peace with the world, and, what is still 
more valuable, with ourselves. 

And whilst He who rules the realm is at 
once the greatest Monarch and the most ac- 
complished Man, there can be little doubt of 
adequate and decided patronage; nor can 
the most efficient support be wanting, if 
necessary, whilst at the head of one Depart- 
ment of the State is placed a Gentleman not 
less distinguished for good taste, than for the 
possession of all those varied talents which 
constitute the accomplished Orator and 
Statesman, and, at another, the Representative 
of Learning and the Sciences, But should these 
be insufficient, or insensible to their own 
fame, (circumstances that ‘‘ come net within 
the prospect of belief,”) let “‘The Press” 
but perform its duty, and a host of illustrious 
names will press forward to vindicate their 
claims to taste and public admiration, 

It is now, Sir, my duty to apologize for 
this trespass on your patience, and to 
acknowledge the consciousness of my in- 
ability to do justice to the subject. I have, 
however, the satisfaction of proving my sin- 
cerity in the cause, by assuring you that I 
shall be ready, at any moment, to follow the 
example of our justly-respected Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Naples, by suscrihing 
Two, or even Three Hundred Pounds, to- 
wards the accomplishment of so valuable an 
acquisition to our national glory, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
A Lover oF THE Fine Arts.* 

* We need hardly add, as our insertion of this 
letter proves how highly we think of the propo- 
sition it embraces, that we shall with pleasure 
contribute all in our power to promote the laud- 
able design.—Lit. Gaz. 





his fame, and yield greater pleasure te the 
readers of these sketches, 

The outlines are five in number; Ist; A 
grand Head of Canova, 2d, His Monament 
to Chevalier Emo. 3d, The Graces, of which 
the fine casts are now to be seenin Mr, Day’s 
delightful Gallery at the Egyptian Hall. 
4th, Venus Victorious [Victrix.] And, 5th,The 
Goddess Concordia, Of all these the Countess 
speaks in the same tone of boundless ad- 
miration ; but the true connoisseur will find 
them of very dissimilar merits, The Bast is 
superb and antique-looking ; and Emo’s Mo- 
noument has several fine points, though with 
little of invention, and a rigidity of execution 
far from the usual grace of the Sculptor. The 
three female figures, on the other hand, are 
delicious ; somewhat mannered, butaltogether 
a most charming group. The Venns Victrix 
is more draped than we expected from the 
subject, for the Princess Borghése lay for it, 
as all the scandalous Chronicles haye repeated 
a dozen times, in a state of nudity—certainly 
not consistent with the notions of female de- 
cency entertained in our climate, Indeed 
the lady is tolerably naked and voluptaous ; 
and, considering, as she said, there were 
stoves in the apartment, we can ‘bee little 
offence in the matter—in Italy! Maria 
Louisa is the Concordia, and seems a stately 
figure. How much of the Anstrian nose and 
lip appears in the original we cannot deter- 
mine ; but when we look at the evénts of the 
last ten years, we may instance this choice of 
character as one of those singular mistakes 
which prove the short-sightedness of man— 
aye, even of Genius. Concordia and the 
Empress of Napoleon are the antipodes of 
personification united. 

We shall not notice the slight errors in 
translation and literary style which are visible 
in this work, bat recommend fatnre eare to 
itseditor. With a lictle praningand attention, 
the sequel may be made more deserving of 
encouragement than the first Part; but we 





The Works of Antonio Canova, Engraved in 
Outline. By Henry Moses. Part I. Lon- 
don 1822. 8S. Prowett. 

THis neat and cheap production has been 

devised in order to make the British public 

better acquainted with the works of an 
artist of whom it has heard so much and 
seen so little. The design is laudable, and 
the ontlines of Mr. Moses very meritorious. 

They afford, in a pleasing style, a competent 

idea of the performances of Canova ; and, 

we doubt not, that when the whole is com- 

leted, (it is announced in about 20 monthly 
estbars,) the volume will form an interest- 
ing appendage to’the room of the artist and 
library of the elegant scholar. We could 
have wished that the letter-press had been 
of another kind, somewhat less fine, less 
rapturous, less sentimental and exclamatory 
with Oh’s and Ah’s,—and somewhat more 
plain, more descriptive, and more definite 
with line and rule particulars. But it is by 

a lady, a Countess, and an Italian Countess 

too—the Countess Albrizzi—has been popular 

in Italy, and demands from our national 
gallantry a polite reception here. 
This Lady is an enthusiastic admirer of the 

** modern Phidias ;” and the contemplation 

of his designs so excites her feelings, that 

she pours out eulogies at least commensurate 
with their deserts. Not that we would un- 
dervalue the delightful productions of the 
estimable Artist ; but that we think a tem- 
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magnificen 
which that celebrated city abounds. 











perate admiration would do greater justice to 


ider that to deserve well of the lovers of 
the Arts. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS IN RHYME, 


VII.—Manmadin, the Indian Cupid, floating 
down the Ganges.* 

There is darkness on the sky, 

And the troubled waves run high, 

And the lightning flash is breaking, 

And the thunder peal is waking ; 

Reddening meteors, strange and bright, 

Cross the rainbow’s timid light, 

As if mingled hope and fear 

Storm and sunshine, shook the ophere. 

Tempest winds rush fierce along 

Bearing yet a sound of song ; 

Music ’s on the tempest’s wing, 

Wafting thee, young Manmanen ! 

Pillowed on a lotus flower, 

Gathered in a summer hour, 

Rides he o’er the mountain wave 

Which would be a tall ship’s grave ! 

At his back his bow is slung, 

Sugar cane, with wild bees strung,— 

Bees born with the huds of spring, 

Yet with each a deadly sting ;— 





* Camdeo, or Manmadin, the Indian d, is pic- 
tured in Ackermann’s ity work on 





in 
another form. He is ri a m perrot. hip wof 
sugar cane, the cord of bees, and his arrows 
fluwers; but one alone is headed, an | the head 


with honey-comb. 
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‘ Grasping in his infant hand * 
Arrows in their silken band, 

Each made of a signal flower, 
Emblem of its varied rT; 

Some formed of the silver leaf 

Of the almond, bright and brief, 
Just 2 frail and lovely thing, 

For but one hour’s flourishing 
Others, on whose shaft there glows 
The red beauty of the rose ; 

Some in spring’s half folded bloom, 
Some in summer’s full perfume ; 
Some with withered leaves and sere, 
Falling with the falling year ; 
Some bright with the rainbow-dyes 
Of the tulip’s vanities ; 

Some, bound with the lily’s bell, 

* Breathe of love, that dares not tell 
Its sweet feelings ; the dark leaves 
Of the esignum, which grieves 
Droopingly, round some were bound ; 

Others were with tendrils wound 

Of the green and laughing vine,— 

’ And the barb was dipp’d in wine. 

But all these are summer ills, 
Like the tree whose stem distils 
Balm beneath its pleasant shade 
In the wounds its thorns have made. 
‘Though the flowers may fade and die, 
Tis but a light penalty. 
All these bloom-clad are meant 
But for a short-lived content !— 
Yet one arrow has a power 

Lasting till life’s latest hour— 
‘Weary day and sleepless night, 
Lightning gleams of fierce delight, 

Fragrant and yet poisoned sighs, 

Agonies and ecstasies ; 

- Hopes, like fires amid the gloom, 

Lighting only to consume ! 
Happiness one hasty draught, 

And the lip has venom quaffed. 
Doubt, despairing, crime and craft, 
Are upon that honeyed shaft ! 

It has made the crowned king 
Crouch beneath his suffering ; 
Made the beauty’s cheek more pale 
Than the foldings of her veil ; 

Like a child, the soldier kneel 
Who had mocked at flame or steel ; 
Bade the fires of genius turn 

On their own breasts, and there burn ; 

‘A wound, a blight, a curse, a doom, 
Bowing young hearts to the tomb! 
Well may storm be on the sky, 
And the waters roll on high, 
When MAnMmaAnIn passes by. 
Earth below and heaven above 
‘Well may bend to thee, oh Love ! 
VITI.—The Peri. 
It was a bower of roses, linked by wreatas 
Of the golden jasmine, loved by the bee 
summer home it is, the flower that breathes 
Upon the Indian girl’s dark hair, when she 
Braids her long tresses for festivity. 
Beside these sweet and sunny chains, unclose 
Soft leaves, some white as foam-fiakes of the sea, 

Some veined with pink ; but more than all there glows 

The hue-like maiden’s cheek, when love calls forth 

Above the blossoms hung an airy form, [the rose.— 

Upborne by pinions of an azure dye, 

Playing around like light ; her cheek is warm 

With rich carnation, and that starry eye 

Has the bright colour of the noon-tide sky. 
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THE MYRTLE. 
Stern Winter laid his snowy wreath 
Upon the Myrtle’s leafy pride ; 
And, shrinking from his icy breath, 
Nipp’d to the ront—it droop’d and died ! 
Its charge for once that hand forgot 
Which shelter’d it from every ill ; 
From that rude blast it screen’d it not, 
And, oh ! how fatal was the chill! 
Yet happier thou, poor perish’d flow’r! 
Than hearts by cold unkindness blighted ; 
Thou didst not languish hour by hour, 
Thou didst but die when thou wert slighted ! 
November 28, 1822. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Dec. 4, 1822. 

How true is the old saying, ‘* One half of 
the world does not know how the other half 
lives.” Last Thursday I was obliged to go 
out, notwithstanding a most drenching rain, 
and about half past four o’clock found myself 
on the Quai Voltaire, and almost stunned by 
the rattle and whirl of an immense number of 
carriages, all driving towards the Pont Royal. 
I entered a honse, and inquired if there was 
any thing extraordinary going forward, Je n’en 
sais rien, was the short answer. [I had business 
with a bookseller a little further on, and asked 
the same question, Pourquoi donc? Ah! oui, said 
the shopkeeper, il y a quelque chose, putting 
his head out at the door, ma femme! Perhaps 
my wife can tell. The lady appeared, made 
her observations, and with a shrug observed, 
‘ Mais apparément c’ est quelque ceremonie de la cour. 
Ah! voila! la voiture de la Duchesse de 
Berry—la Maison Berry!” As ignorant as 
ever, I finished my business, and was going 
further to a Marchand des estampes, when I was 
nearly run over at the corner of the Rue des 
Saints Péres. “* What can all this bustle 
mean,” I exclaimed on entering the picture 
shop. ‘ Je ne sais pas, Monsieur, mais prohublement 
y a t'el masse extraordinaire,” replicd the Mar- 
chande, adding, ‘* I have observed a number 
of carriages full of priests.” As I left the 
shop I fell into the middle of a group of idlers, 
gazing on the splendid equipages as they 
rolled on. I made several attempts to obtain 
information, but all were as ignorant as my- 
self, save one old man, who having overheard 
my question, sad, ‘* On vient de t'enterrement de 
Monseigneur U'eveque d’Humopoli au moins, selon 
ce qu'on dit.” I walked on, and when I gained 
sight of the gendarmes and troops before the 
Palais de U'Institut, all was solved. IT had 
forgotten that it was the sitting of the Aca- 
demie Francaise for the admission of MM, I’ Abbe 
Frayssinous, l’ Eveque d’ Hermopolis, et Dacier. For- 
tunately I met at the moment an academician 
(of the other party, for party enters into 
every thing here,) who had just Ieft the 
hall, and he gave me an account of the 
sitting. The hall was crowded with bril- 
liant courtiers and grave ecclesiastics. “‘ And 
what has he done, this Bishop in partibus of 
Hermopolis, to obtain the honour of the Aca- 
demic chair?’’ said a provincial to one of his 
neighbours : ‘ Ce qu’il a fait, Monsieur! . . . des 
s.” “* Thave never read them,” said the 
inquirer. ‘Pour cela, a la verité ils n'ont jamais 
été imprimés, mais des sermons admirables contre 


Rousseau, Voltaire, et toute cette engeance des philo- 
sophes.’—** Bon, et M. Dacier ?””—‘ Il a traduit 
la Cyropepte de Xenophon! .. et puis il pense fort 





bien.’—“ Allons,” exclaimed the provincial, 
** I do not despair of being one day member 





of the Academy, je pense a merveille et j'ai tra- 
duit les Fanies p’Esore!” 

M. l’Abbé Frayssinous pronounced eulo- 

ies on the Abbé Sicard and the Abbé l’Epée. 

e then proceeded to enlogize the Cardinal 
Richelieu, Louis xtv. This was all in order, 
however, for when a great man was asked, 
“ What is the first quality of a member of 
the Academy?” he replied, ‘‘ To compli- 
ment.”” The second? * To compliment,” 
third ? ‘*To compliment.” Thus Voltaire told 
an Englishman, who asked for the Memoirs 
of the Academy, ‘“‘It does not write me- 
moirs, but kas printed sixty or eighty volumes 
of compliments.” 

I was at the theatre in the evening, and 
heard the following couplets most enthusias- 
tically applauded : 

A l'Institut, tel qui sommeille, 
Dans ses petits réves d’orgueil, 

Se croit un Racine, un Corneille, 
Parcequ’il est dans leur fauteuil. ° _ 
Des legislateurs du Parnasse, 

A l'academie, en passant, 

On peut bien usurper la place ; 
Mais ils n‘ont pas remplacant. 

M. Riboutté, author of /’Amour et I’ Ambition, 
mentioned in my last, was present at the 
second performance of the Corrupieur, by Le- 
mercier. ‘‘ They corrupt men,” exclaimed he, 
** with—with—money, places, ribbons——” 
‘* Yes, and with tureens,” said a wicked young 
officer. All the persons in the box burst into 
laughter at poor M. Riboutté. My last will 
explain the joke. [M. Riboutté gave a silver 
tureen to Geoftroi, to ensure a favourable 
critique of his Assemblée. 

At the performance of Valentine de Milan, 
the admirable music of the late composer 
Méhul was rapturously applauded—the bust 
of Méhul was brought on the stage, and each 
actor adorned it with a crown; some verses 
were then sung in honour of the deceased. 

The new work of Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, 
entitled Les diners du Baron d’Holbach, is very 
bulky, and it is said proclaims the great age 
of the authoress. 

The title of M. D’Arlincourt’s new novel 
is at length known—Spsiboe ; but whether this 
Spsiboé be man or woman, Greek, Turk, or 
Chinese, we are not to know till the 15th, 
when Spsiboé is to appear on the horizon ro- 
mantique. They say the title has cost the 
Viscount immense researches !! 

About the middle of the month, the cele- 
brated Belzoni will exhibit Le Tombeau de 
Psammis, and several other curiosities collected 
during his travels. 

Literary duels again!! M. Bérard, pro- 
prietor.of Le Foudre, and director of the 
Théatre of the Vaudeville, and M. Mazer, 
editor of the Reveil, fought with pistols a few 
days since. M. B. was wounded, and bat 
faint hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
Both the heroes are Ultras, so that it has not 
been a battle of opinions. M. le Reveil, 
though conqueror, is inconsolable. M. Le 
Foudre can no longer menace others with 
destruction—is an object of pity—and all 
other journalists will, it is hoped, learn to mo- 
derate their passions and suppress their vanity. 





THE RHETORIC OF THE ARTS. 
Discussed in a Dialogue between Mr. Noton, a Dilet- 
tante, and Mr. Easel, a Cognoscente. 
Scene.— Noton’s Lodgings. —A Table with Books.— 

A Violin in its Case—A Music-stand,— Fire 

newly stirred, and Candles just lighted. ~ 
Noton (entering) Thank heaven, for a stormy 
night! T shall get through the remainder of 
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the new Waverley without interruption,— 
then for a touch of Viotti,—and so to bed. 
(4 knock and ring)—Must not whistle, though, 
till ’m out of the wood. Some volunteer 
visitant, as I hoped to be solus! 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Mr. Easel, Sir. 

N. I thonght I had desired— 

Servant. Says, he knows you are at home, 
Sir, Turned the corner of the street as you 
on Well i be helped—(sighing) 

. Well, it can’t be helped—(sighing)— 
happy to see him.—{ Exit Sercant.]—That Sear 
founded bat of the vampire breed will give 
me a mortal lethargy.—Prosing, with his 
French-horn voice, about Art for four hours 
sans intermission. I must contrive to weary 
him as civilly as may be.—Turn him and his 
hobby on a track where they will find it no 
easy going. 
‘ To Easel, entering. 

What, Easel! in spite of foul weather! This 
is kind, indeed. 

Easel. My dear fellow, how glad I am to 
find you at home.—Hope I don’t intrude— 
Going to your studies, eh? y 

N. Oh, no—merely read for want of better 
amusement, Your company, you know, is 
always— 

E, Thank ye. What have we here? Ah! 
the new Novel.—Charming writer this !— 
Sees nature and life with the eye of a mas- 
ter.—His descriptions comprehend all the 
varieties and gradations of pictorial excel- 
lence :—the generalities of Claude, the par- 
ticularities of Teniers, the wildness of Saiva- 
tor, the humour of Hogarth, the— 

Pray be seated. His descriptions are 
really very masterly, and I wish I could ap- 
preciate them as you do: but I know nothing 
of painting ; I cannot pretend to be a judge 
of Art. 

E. Don’t tell me that. I may say, with 
Macduff in the play, ** You are, and do not 
know it.” You cultivate music; and you 
cannot bat intimately feel the fine affinities 
between the sister Arts. 

N, There, in some sort, I can go along 
with you. Music, whom I take to be the 
elder sister, has shewa a very affectionate 
and sisterly regard to Painting, by the fa- 
voura she has conferred on her. 

E. What favours ? 

N. In the article of jewellery. She has ac- 
commodated her with at least a dozen suits 
of metaphor from her own caskets, without 
which the £ sage lady, fascinating as she is, 
would make a very homely appearance in 
genteel company. To speak plainly, the 
language, or rather the rhetoric of your Art, 
is made up of terms borrowed from other 
Arts; and a large portion of the loan has 
been levied on Music. 

E, May I request you to explain yourself 
by an illustration? 

N. I need. not go far to seek one. You 
remember, when I called upon you the other 
day, you said you were tuning up a picture. 

. A mere sportive allusion to your fa- 
vourite pursuit, my dear fellow. I meant 
that I was heightening the effect by produc- 
ing that harmony of colour, that simple har- 
7 of assimilating tints— 

- There you go again. Pray, Sir, what 
do Pas mean by harmony of colour? 

The accordance—no—the agreement, 
the concinnity, the consentaneity, the rela- 
tive aptitude ; that nice adjustment by which 


by “‘ the concord of sweet sounds.” A’pro- 
pos. If we borrow from you, from whom do 
you borrow? What do you mean by sweet 
sounds ? 

N. N’importe. That expression was ha- 
zarded by a poet. Quidlibet audendi is his 
plea as well as your’s. So let poetry be an- 
swerable. In the letter you wrote me from 
Glocestershire, describing Lord Ombrevue’s 
Collection, you spoke of the disgusting mono- 
tony of neutral tint, The expression likes me 
not; but, de gustibus non est disputandum. 

E. Monotony ?—That is uniformity ; same- 
ness ; tameness. Neutral tints? A safe and 
expeditious method of producing effect ; a 
meretricious counterfeiture of the deep-toned 
harmony of the Giorgiones and the Titians. 
Surely you must comprehend what is meant 
by neutral tints—dead tints? What says Du 
Fresnoy in Dryden’s golden translation? 

N. (aside.) He’s off; and if I don’t instantly 
whistle him back, he’ll go through the whole 
poem. Tréve de Du Fresnoy!—As a pictor 
poeticus, you will one day eclipse him. In 
your letter you also allude to the solemn and 
silvery tone of Vandyck ; meaning, I appre- 
hend, a fine strain upon some new instru- 
ment—a hybrid generated from the trumpet 
and the flute. 

E. Now, my dear Sir, (gradually angment- 
ing the stress,) you, who have seen that mas- 
ter’s portraits at Wilton and at Warwick 
Castle, must know that the words have a dif- 
ferent, a higher import. You have recog- 
nized ‘‘ the dignity and truth, breadth and 
detail, spirit and sweetness, degrees of ex- 
cellence the most opposite that give body 
and soul, and every thing but motion to his 
resemblances.” 

N. Spirit and sweetness ! You can have no 
objection to discuss these qualities over a 
glass of punch.—(rings.) 

E. There is a pensive moonlight grace in 
his works which well justifies the expression 
—rather poetical, I grant ye—of a solemn 
and silvery tone. Call it manner, or style, 
or what you please ; the meaning is unequi- 
vocal, Enter Servant. 

N. (after dismissing Servant with orders.) To 
you, as an enthusiast in the Art, I would 
concede every latitude of expression on this 
side the verge of nonsense. You are very 
welcome to enrich the necessarily sterile 
phraseology of your Art with all the epithets 
that masic can farnish. But why levy con- 
tributions on the subordinate Arts ; why con- 
descend to adopt the diction of rude mecha- 
nicals; why debase your vocabulary with 
terms- gathered in the stone-mason’s yard ; 
or garnish your language with *‘ variegated 
chips of exotic metaphor,” picked up in the 
carpenter's atelier. 

E. This is an accusation which I did not 
expect. Pray, explain yourself. 

. In your letter you spoke of a picture 
which wanted more force in the masses of shadow. 
Allowing that there may be strength, if not 
force, in a mass, I should be glad to learn 
what strength or force there can possibly be 
in a mass of shadow. 

E. I spoke relatively; as you did the other 
evening, when, alluding to the Stephens, 
you lauded her brilliancy of execution. Her 
brilliancy . . . of execution. 

N. Very fair, only not new. That is almost 
the sole instance iu which we can be charged 
with having pressed any of your auxiliaries 
into our service. You spoke of another pic- 





are made to impart a gratification to 
the eye similar to that afforded to the ear 


ture, as hard and dry in the finishing. A mere 
bit of cabinet work, I suppose. 


E. (with a reluctant smile.) Exactly so: mosaic 
I should call it. 

N. You said there was a want of keeping in 
the back ground. Now really, this untor- 
tunate phrase suggested to me the idea of a 
farm-yard, where the fences were out of 
repair, and the cattle going astray for want 
of 1. to look after them. 

E. You are disposed to be pleasant; but I 
dety you to select a term by which the fault 
in question could be more concisely and hap- 
pily’ designated, 

- You noticed a mellowness and sobriety 
in certain passages of another picture. Was 
the subject a Dutch carousal, where the 
guests, though still sober, were mellow; not 
tipsy; only half and half? 

I meant no such thing. The expression 
denoted that happy medium between the 
equally reprehensible extremes of neutral 
tint, and opposition of colour ; alike avoiding 
the muddy monotony of the one, and the raw 
glaring crudity of the other—that felicitous 
and delicate refinement of tact by which the 
most powerful colours are judieiously opposed 
and subdued into union. 

N. Yes, yes: that indispensable eulinary 
process by which the raw and glaring crudities 
of the shambles are converted into wholesome 
roast and boiled. 

E. (getting angry.) Mister Noton, this paltry 
unfeeling ridicule is unworthy of you, and 
can attach no indignity to the noble Art 
whose feeble advocate I am. The Painter, as 
Campbell says of the Poet, is Creation’s heir; 
all nature, elemental and plastic, is his do- 
minion ; all the works of man are subject unto 
him ; and therefore the range of oral expres- 
sion is also to him unlimited : he claims uni- 
versality of language, not by usurpation, but 
by right of conquest. From you, thé votary 
of a kindred Art, which is by no means free 
from a similar imputation of plagiarism, these 
sneers come with a peculiarly ill grace. Are 
the compositions of Handel ? So are 
the compositions (start not at the word) of 
Michel Angelo. Are the symphonies of Mo- 
zart beautiful? So are the synchromas of Titian. 
Are the landscapes of Claude and Wilson'pic- 
turesque ? So are the —— 

N. Stop now. Define me the picturesque, 
and J will allow you to set it to any music 
you please. I have seen, and under- 
stand, the elegant and elaborate work which 
Mr. Uvedale Price has written about it; I 
know that any of the forty Royal Academi- 
cians can tell what it is not: but I never met 
with a person who could give such a defini- 
tion of it as a man, tolerably sound in the 
wind, might utter in a breath. 

E. Sir, the picturesque is that attribute or 
quality, which without being positively sub- 
lime or beautiful, though partaking of both, 
or wholly destitate either of one or the other, 
as the case may be, is capable, by the lofty or 
affecting reminiscences it revives, of exciting, 
pleasurable or tender emotion in the mind. 
Sir, itis that peculiar combination——itis that 
——in short, the thing is as clear as light,— 
and truth to say, almost as difficult to define. 

N. Very candid: When another Horne 
Tooke shall arise to give us a definition of 
the verb, we may expect to obtain a clear 
notion of what constitutes the Picturesque. 
Till then, the word, vague as it is, must 
suffice.. Verbum sat. 

E, Why, Sir, it is not that I should have 
shrunk from the task, had you not provoked 
me into a temper more fitted for vehement 





and impassioned declamation, than for cool, 
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dry, methodical, captious argument. Besides, 
I hate your “ precisians,”’ 

N, Weil, if I have fanned your pictorial 
enthusiasm too suddenly into a tlame, pardon 
me. There can be no zest in talk without a 
little contradiction: in this instance the com- 
merce of thought, I own it without a compli- 
ment, has produced a balance to my profit: 
and to ‘conclude our somewhat angry parié, 
I will apply to it Wilson’s answer to Wright 
ef Derby, when the latter proposed the ex- 
change of a picture by each in token of mu- 
tnal regard: “ With all my heart, Wright ; 
V’'ll give you air, and you'll give me fire.” —I 
see the mention of honest Dick has restored 
your good humour,—and in happy time, for 
here come the lemons and cigars. 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garven.—The Huguenot, a Tra- 
gedy; by Mr. Shiel. The scene is laid at 
Orleans, where Adolphus Polignac, the Con- 
viet or Huguenot (Mr. Macready,) is found 

the criminals, condemned to perpetual 
imprisionment for murder. In the sameci 
resides his early love, Margaret (Miss F. H. 
Kelly,) the daughter of Romond (Mr. Bart- 
ley,) of a high but impoverished family, and 
on the eve of marriage with Duke Montville 
. Vates,) in order to rescue her parent 
distress: Having saved the Gaoler’s 
child, Adolphus is permitted, by his conni- 
vance, to witness.this ceremony. The chants 
and prayers proceed, (rather too far as we 
think for the Stage,) aud the nuptial bene- 
dictionis about to be given, when he arrives, 
muffied up, at the altar; addresses the 
bride, and; in consequence of her discovering 
him, she falls lifeless on the ground. La 
Roche, an ecclesiastic (Mr. Abbott,) has be- 
fore prevented Montville from offering vio- 
lence to Adolphus, but, in his rage, he now 
commands his disghise to be stripped off, 
the red brand upon his arm being thus 
he is sent'to.execution. Thus con- 
eludes the third Act, with a fine dramatic 
effect, of which Mr. Macready makes a 
\ use, Romond now insists on the 
nfamy of her lover to Margaret, but she 
will not listen to the charge of guilt against 
him whom her heart has selected and adorned 
with every virtue and honour. Her father 
easts her off; she meets Adolphus on his 
way to death, and she implores him to pro- 
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may believe him in preference to all the 
world. This word he cannot speak, for he 
is bound by an oath not to reveal the secret 
of his wrongful sufferings, which would 
bring déstruction on the head of his father, 
Count ay ne who now appears led in, 
blind and dying, by an attendant. He has 
come to Orleans in quest of his son, and at 


discovered by him as he is conducted to the 
scaffold. A very striking and pathetic scene 
ensues; the father is to the hn- 
manity of La Roche, and the victim of filial 
piety advances to the block. Margaret 
arrives to meet him in death, and their hap- 
less loves and destiny are treated with poetic 
nerve mo less than with histrionic energy. 
At the fatal moment of eternal separation, 
however, La Roche returns : the aged Count 
is dead, and has revealed that trath which 
‘his son, and can never affect 

more. Qn this consummation the 


curtain descends. 
, Foom the sketch we have given of the plot, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


it will be seen that it is exceedingly simple, 
aid, perhaps, rather below the standard. of 
tragedy. -But. much depends on the genius 
with which even common materials are 
treated. Genius can exalt the meanest theme, 
and it has been neatly said that the hus- 
bandman of a great author even scattered his 
manure with an air of dignity.. Mr. Shiel 
has not, we think, achieved so much; but he 
has invested his drama with grace and poetry. 
With regard to the performance we have 
not many observations to make. Generally 
speaking, it is more brilliant than affecting. 

e hero and heroine, upon whom, especially 
the latter, the whole weight devolves, are 
rather placed in dramatic situations, than 
drawn in a way to afford scope for the deve- 
lopment of character and passion. The hope- 
less agonies of Adolphus depress the part 
throughout, and Macready has very few op- 
portunities of making those heart-rending 
appeals for which he is so justly admired. 
At the close of the third act, and in the 
seene with his father, alone has he the chance 
of being pre-eminently great ; and in these he 
drew down bursts of applause mingled with 
tears. Miss Kelly is more fortunate in what 
the author has done for her ; was in many 
parts very effective, and would, we have no 
doubt, become still more so as she mellowedin 
Margaret, which is a most arduous under- 
taking for so young an actress. In further- 
ance of this object, we beg that she will alter 
her dress and the tournure of her hair. The 
puckerings of gauze and satin in a French 
fashionable robe have the worst possible 
effect on the tragic scene, and in our lives we 
never.saw simplicity in the hair and garb de- 
parted from more injuriously than on this oc- 
casion. Mr. Yates, as Montville, played with 
spirit; Mr. Abbott.looked well in the Church- 
man ; and Mr. Bartley did his best for a very 
unamiable personage, whose desertion of his 
daughter will, we hope, be, if not among the 
retrenchments, among the alterations in the 
piece. Upon the whole, The Huguenot was 
favourably received by a very crowded house, 
and if not the most successful work of the 
period, is entitled to that share of public 
favour which will egg fill the theatre to 
witness its repetition for the nights it is 
likely to be acted. 

O’Keefe’s Hermit in London has been re- 
vived, and its broad farce, fun, and improba- 
bility, keep the audience in roars of laughter 
from beginning to end. O’Conner is again 
very happy in an Irish gavdener. Mrs. 
Davenport, Jones, Bartley, Meadows, Keely, 
Comer, (pro Fawcett, indisposed,) and Misses 
Foote and Beaumont, all contribute their full 
shares to the whim and humour of this lu- 
dicrous piece. . 





VARIETIES. 

Shocks of earthquake were felt in Germany 
on the 25th and 28th ult. particularly about 
Sulz and Stntgardt. ’ 

Yew Solar Theory.—Dr. Hoyer, of Minden, 
has published in the Sunday Journal of that 
town, a detailed account of his hypothesis 
that the Nucleus of the Sun consists of molten 





gold. : 

Sir, —Why is the mongrel compound Pyro- 
ligneons retained as the name of the cele- 
brated acid ? Should it not be simply styled 


oe as we say Vinous, &c, If, how- 
ever, it be deemed necessary to indicate its 





. 


connexion with fire, I suggest Pyroxylous, 
A Greex. 





I remain, Sir, &c. 


THE WEARHFUL MARRIAGE ACT. 

Mr. Eprror,—When I read and laughed 
at the ideal miseries inflicted by the Wearifui 
Woman on her unfortunate victim, in the 
amusing pages of the Steam Boat,.I little 
thought how near my turn was. Still less 
could I imagine that any thing enacted by 
the united wisdom of the three estates of the 
kingdom, could have proved to me a weariful 
Act of Parliament. But such has been the 
case, and if it be sufficiently strong, it may 
be the ground of a petition, as they seem the 
fashion. . 

Early in November, I was invited to pass 
the Sunday with a friend in the country, who, 
amongst other lures, held out to me an excel. 
lent discourse from his rector. We accord- 
ingly walked to church, but were saluted at 
the door by the information that the Marrioge 
Act was to be read that morning, and that 
therefore the sermon wonld be in the evening, 
In the evening it rained, and I could only draw 
this negative consolation, that-I had heard its 
wéariful clanses for. once, and been one of 
those who “ have ears and hear not” in the 
literal sense of the words in-the Gospel. On 
the next Sunday, having like a true bachelor 
shifted the scene two hundred miles north, 
and left the Marriage Act as Louis xvii. did 
Napoleon safe in Elba, judge of my conster- 
nation in hearing ‘ George the Fourth, Whereas’ 
rattling their weariful rr’s over the rough burr 
of a Cumberland wind-pipe. Well, thought 
I, no more Marriage Act for me: so on the 
next Sunday [ went to evening service—dull 
mortal, Phad’heard with my ears and under- 
stood not ; so the clause, ‘ Where there is no 
morning service this Act shall be read after 
evening service,’ had slept like a knavish tale 
on my foolish ear. A third time did this 
wearital Act torment. me at a-small church, 
whither I had accompanied the Vicar, who, 
husbanding his naturally weak langs, (and he 
had three cares to serve,) slid over the clanses 
as gently as summer-rain. Suffocated with 
rage, I almost alarmed my worthy friend, 
who consoled me by the information that as 
he had now complied with the injunction at 
his three churches, I should be quite safe if 
T met him at Hemelton on the following Sun- 
day. Thither I went; ee | stranger had 
offered to assist my old friend. Seeing the 
Marriage Act on the desk, he feared that his 
acquaintance had omitted to read it; feared 
still more something that he had heard about 
a Premunire, and actually, in defiance of the 
clerk’s winks and the churchwarden’s frowns, 
went all throngh that weariful Act. © This 
last calamity so exhatsted me, that, without 
any enacting clause, I fell fast askeep, and 
only awoke by hearing a shrill female voice 
deciare,-“* Well, that was the finest sermon 
I ever heard.” What shall I do all the weari- 
ful month of December, daring which I am 
told that the same danger awaits me? J sup- 
pose I must turn Quaker, or consent to be 
made a Jew. Yonur’s, PHILoLocos. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. M. is informed that the time to send works to 
the Royal Academy is about a fortnight before the first 
Monday in May, when the Exhibition opens. 

J. B. is certainly in earnest on Louisa’s birth-day ; 
but we can only insert two lines out of his three pages. 

See! bus mounts his fiery Car divine, . 

And makes this day his own, because °tis thine, 

“ Undine’’ cannot be inserted in the Literary Ga- 
zette as poetry: the rhymes in the 6th stanza, for in- 
stance, are not allowable, for though true and woe 
mitt oe suffered, what can we say to sad ? 

p. XXII. of Wine and Walnuts is deferred till 
next week, the MS. not reaching us in time for the 
present Namiber. ; 














Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Small 8vo. 21. 2s. 
MPHIRTY-TWO PLATES to Illustrate the 
POEMS of CRABBE. Engiaved by Heath, from 
the Drawings of Westall. 
“~~ “Copies in Svo. 3i. ; afew Proofs, 4to. 4l. 4s. 
Printed for John Marray, Albemarle-street. 


SURREY INSTITUTION. 

Dec. 14, 1822. 
THE Proprietors and Subscribers are re- 
spectfally informed, that JAMES RENNIE, 
faq. A.M. will commence a Course of Lectures “ On 

thelatest Improvements and present State of Philosoph 
aid Science in Britain and on the Continent,” on Wed- 
nesday the 18th instant, at 7 o’clock in the Evening pre- 
tisely; to be continued on Friday the 27th, Monday 
the 30ih of December, Friday the 3d of January 1823, 

and on each succeedin: Friday. 

KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 


(CIRCULATIN G LIBRARY, No. 167, New 
Bond-street, near Grafton-street—J. ANDREWS 
begs leave most renpeneeey y to present his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to his Subscribers and the Public for 
the very liberal support with which his Establishment 
been h d since he d Busi and 

to assure them, that no expense or exertion will be 
to render it still more deserving their distin- 
guished Patronage. His new arrangement, of giving an 
unlimited supply of all New Works (English and Fo- 
yeign) as soon as published, has given great satisfac- 
tion; and to this arrangement be principally attributes 
his success, as it prevents the possibility of Subscribers 
foay "yt to the usual vexatious delay in getting 
the New Books. The Catalogue, containing all the 
best standard Authors, and the new Publications up to 
the present period, is now ready, and may be had on 
seation.—Boxes of Books sent to all parts of the 

ountry and the Continent. 

ROMANE HE AA GORE ETRE A RI 

In the course of January, will be published, in1 vol. 
4to. with an accurate and enlarged Map of England 

. during the Heptarchy, Plates of Coins, &c. 

A New Edition, of . 

THE SAXON CHRONICLES, with an 

English Translation, and Notes Critical and Ex- 
pean . _. By the Rev, J. INGRAM, late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford, and late Saxon Professor in 

the University of Oxford. To which will be added, 

New and Copious Chronological, Topographical, 
and Glossarial Index, with a shore Grammar of the 

Saxon Language. 

‘Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Gentlemen who wish to possess the work, are re- 
uested to forward their names to the Publishers, 
through the medium of their Booksellers) without 

delay, as a very limited number only is printed. 


The Count de Las Cases’ Journal. 


Preparing for Publication, in French and English, by 
* Colburn & Co, Conduit-street ; and Bossange & Co. 
Great Marlborough -street, 














MeN SEJOUR AUPRES DE L’EMPE-|,, 


REUR NAPOLEON, 4a Sainte Héléne. 
Par le COMTE de LAS CASES. 
Extrait de lu Preface. 

“ Les cireonstances les plus extraordinaires m’ont 
tenu longtemps auprés de |’homme le plus extraordi- 
naire que présentent les siecles, 

“ Liadmiration me le fit saivre sans le connaitre, 
Vamour m’eit fixé pour jamais prés de lui dés que je 
Peus connu, 

“ Li univers est plein de sa gloire, de ses actes, de 
Ses | ; mais p ne connait les nuances 
véritables de son caractére, ses qualités privées, les 
dispositions naturelles de son ame: or, c’est ce grand 
vide que j’entreprends de remplir ici, et cela avec un 
Avantage peut-étre unique dans |’histoire. 

“ J'ai recueilli, consigné, jour par jour, tout ce que 
Pai va de Napoléon, tout ce que je lui ai entendu dire 
durant les dix-hait mois que = été bee ‘de sa per- 
sonne : er, dans ces conversations du dernier abandon, 
et qui se passaient comme étant déja de l’autre monde, 
it devra s’étre peint lui-méme comme dans un miroir, 
et dans toutes les positions et sous toutes les faces : 
libre A chacun désormais de l’étudier ; les erreurs ne 
seront plus dans les matériaux. 

“ Je considere la publication de mon Recueil comme 
un devoir sacré envers la mémoire de celui que je 
pleare; j’ai 4 coeur aussi, de procurer quelques jouis- 
Sances 4 ceux qui ont aimé, de forcer a |’estime ceux 
wis ee demeurés ennemis ; enfin un troisiéme but - 

ne m’importait pas moins, c’est que si quel- 
quan ? impo *, q 
se 





trouve Malta i aura a pate wd a pou- 
therera ayer plas de certitude? eg 
Le Comte de Las Cases. 


i Ce Tait De HARRI ° 
JK RUITZNE 2, aTale. By HARRIET LEE. 
“ The following Drama is taken entirély from 
Kruitzner,a Tale by Miss Lee. When I was young 
(about fourteen, I think,) I first read this Tale, whic 
made a deep impression upon me; and may, indeed, 
be said to contain the germ of much that I have since 
written: 1 have generally found, that those who had 
read this Tale, agreed with me in their estimate of the 
singular power of mind and conception w it deve- 
lopes. Amongst those whose opinions agreed with mine 
upon thisstory, I could mention some very high names ; 
but it is not necessary, nor indeed of use, for ever 
one must judge according to their own feelings. 
merely refer the reader to the or story, that he 
may see to what extent I have borrowed from it; and 
am not unwilling that he should find much ater 
pleasure in perusing it than the Drama, which is 
founded upon its contents.”’—Lord Byron’s Preface to 
Werner.—Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Aibemarle-street, London, Dec. 1822. 
WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
WERNER, a Tragedy. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord BYRON, 8vo. ds. 6d. 

2. A Second Series of CURIOSITIES of LITE- 
RATURE, isting of R hes in Literary, Bio- 
graphical, and Political History—of Critical and Philo- 
sophical Inquiries—and of Secret History. I, D'Is- 
raeli, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. 36s, Also, a Seventh Edition 
of the First Series. 5 vols. Post 8vo. 35s. 

3. MEMOIR of the Operations of the Allied Armies 
under Prince Schwarzenberg and Marshal Blucher, 
during the latter end of 1813 and the year 1814. Bya 
General Oficer, Author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Early 
Campaigns ofthe Duke of Wellington.” With nume- 
tous coloured Maps, Plans, &c. 8vo. 2is. 

4, VESTIGES of Ancient Manners and Customs, 
discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. 
John James Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and late one of the Travelling Bachelors of that 
University, 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

5. NARRATIVE of the Expedition to Dongola and 
Sennaar, under the Command of his Excellency Ismael 
Pacha. By an American in the service of the Viceray. 
Undertaken by order of his Highness Mehemmed Ali 
Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

6. THE STORY of our First Parents, in one conti- 
nued Narrative, selected from Milton's Paradise Lost, 
for the use of Young Persons. By Mrs. Siddons. 8vo. 
price 5s.6d. . H 

“The perfection of this immortal Poem is seldom 
appreciated by the young; and its perusal is, per- 
haps, very generally regarded rather as a duty than 
a pleasure. This has been attributed by Dr. John- 
son to the want of human interest. In those passages, 
therefore, which I selected for our evening read- 
ings, my purpose was to obviate this objection, by 
bringing before my family, in uninterrupted connexion, 
those parts which relate to the ne of our first parents ; 
and by omitting every thing, however exquisite in its 
kind, which did not immediately bear upon their 
affecting and important story. Such was the origin of 
the present volume, Some friends lately suggested to 
me, that the Abstract, which had been found interesting 
and instructive to my own children, might not be 
wholly unprofitable to those of others; and, in that 
ope, I have been persuaded to the present publica- 
tion.”’—Preface. : 

7. VIEW of the State of EUROPE during the Middle 
Ages: By Henry Hullam, Esq. ‘Third Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

& REMINISCENCES. By Charles Butler, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 

9. A JOURNEY to Two of the Oases of Upper 
Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. ith 
Engrayings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. " 

10. NOTES during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the 
Oasis of Egypt, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. By Sir 
Frederick Henniker, Bart. 8yo. ‘ 

11. Six additional Coloured PLATES, viz.—l. Ge- 
neral View of the Site of Thebes—2. The mode in 
which the Colossal Head of Young Memnon (now in 
the British essen ‘was taken from Thebes by G. Bel- 
zoni, in the year 1#16—3, Zodiac taken from the ceil- 
ing of the great vaulted Hall in the Tomb, supposed to 
be that of Psammis at Thebes—4, View of the Ruins 
of Ombos and adjacent Country—5. Architectural View 
of the Ruins of . Inte:ior View of the Tem- 

le in the Island of Phile. Mlustrative of Belzoni’s 

ravels and Researches in Egypt and Nubia. Folio. 
price 25s. 

12. The First Volume of a HISTORY of the late WAR 
. —— ag Portugal. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 

ite, 21. lt 





is. 
13. A COMMENT on the Divine Comedy of Dante | sermo 


Aleghjeri. 8vo. 18s. 

14. ESSAYS on the Love, the Poetry, and the Cha- 
racter of Petrarch, comprising numerous Translations 
by the Author’s friends. td Foscolo, 8vo. 32s. 





15. The Poetical WO of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, printed, for the first time, uniformly, and very 


henmeogel: 5 vols. 8v0. Ql: 128, Gd. And also in 
8 vols. Foolséap 8vo. 22. 8s. 

16. Thirty-two PLATES, to illustrate the Poems of 
Crabbe. Engraved by Heath, from the Drawings 6f 
ebony corr 4to. 41. 4s.; 8ve. 3l,; Foolscap 8vo. 
price 2i. 2s. 

17. The POEMS of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
A New Edition, handsomel: geinins in 4 vols. 8vo. 
27. 2s. New Edition also th vols. small 8vo. 35s. 

*,* The ‘Tragedies, to coniplete these editions, may 
be had separately. 

18. BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Bumérists. 
By the Author of the Sketch Book. A New Edition, 
in 2 vols. small 8vo. 168. 

19. PALZUROMAICA, or Historical and Phildlogi- 
cal Disquisitions, inquiring whether the Helienis' 
Style is not Latin-Greek? whether the many New 
Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament are not formed 
from the Latin? and whether the Hypothesis, that the 
Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment is a Translation or Ke-translation from the Latin, 
seems not to elucidate numerous 8; to account 
for the different Recensions ; and to explain many Phe- 
nomena hitherto inexplicable to Biblical Crities? 8vo. 
price 16s. 















Just published, Part I. of A 
NEW Setr-Interpreting TESTAMENT, 
containing many Thousands of various Readings 

and parallel Passages, collected from the most aps 
proved Translators and Biblical Critics, including all 

ose of the authorised Version, and set t the Te 
in Words at length ; so that the parallel >. 
various Translations, may seen and read at one 
view. With Introductory Arguments conce the 
origin, jon, and ch ter of éach Book ; on- 
ciliation of seeming Contradictions ; the Meaning 
and Pronunciation of Scripture proper Names. Adapte 
tothe use of Ministers and reflecting Christians of every 
Denomination. By the Rev. JO PLATTS. 

‘* T will show thee that which is noted in the Scrip. 

ture of Trath.”— Daniel. 

It has been generally acknowledged, from time im- 
memorial, that Scripture is its own best interpreter, in 
all cases where it reflects light upon itself. e late 
Bishop Horsley has judiciously observed, that “It is 
incredible, to any one who has not, in some degree, 
made the experiment, what a proficiency may be made 
in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 
by studying the Scriptures in this mannet, without any 
other commentary or exposition than what the different 
parts Of the sacred volume ish fur each 
other, I will not scruple to assert, the most jili- 
teraté Christian, if he can but rons ie English Bibl 
and will take the pains to read it in this t, will 
not ofly attain all that practical howledge: whieh is 
necessary to his salvation, but, by God’s ble he 
will become learned in every thing relating to bis reli- 
gion, in such a degree that he will ndt be lablé to be 
misled, either by refined arguments, or by the false 
assertions of those who endeavour to ingraft their own 
opinion upon the Oracles of Ged.” Agreetibly to this 
conviction, various learned and excellent authors have, 
from time to time, collected parallel texts, and placed 
the figures, for reference, in the margin of the Bible 
for the assistance of the biblical student. Brown's 
Self-Interpreting Bible is well known. Notwiths 
these helps are excellent, yet their. atility,is very mac 
restricted, on account of the time required tor turning 
to so many passages, as well as the difficulty of keep- 
ing open the Bible in several places at one time ; so 
that it is almost impossible to get the whole of a capa- 
cious reference before the mind at one view. On this 
account the parallels are generally neglected, or only 
consulted on very special occasions. ‘A’ Self-Inter- 
preting Bible, therefore, that will place before the 
reader the parallel] passages, not merely in res, but 
in words at length, and at the same time will give the 
spirit of every English Translation, it is presumed, 
will be a desirable Rey ory er to Ministers and rellect’ 
ing Christians of every denomination. Such a Work is 
that now offered to the Public. Having seciarian 
bias, it seeks not the exclusive patronage p Fa parti- 
cular sect, but rests its claim to public approbation 
solely on the utility of its design, and the impartiality 
of its execution. 

The Testament will form Twelve Parts, in 8vo. at 
4s. 6d. each; or Eight Parts, in Royal 4to: at 7s. ‘The 
Quarto Edition may, perbaps, be considered the more 
eligible for general and family reading; while the Oc- 
tavo size may be found more ous for the stu- 
dent, or preacher, on account of its portableness, as it 
may thus be owed conv carried from to 
. To a pe 4 who p - -Ay - ore Aig, 
may be a useful companion as well as in 
the study; indeed it will be an invelasble assistant to 
ali ministers who study and compose their own 


ns. 
The compiler is proceeding, without delay, with th 
Old Testament, and he $ the whole will form the 
Self-1 Bible ever offered to 








perfect 
Puvihhed by J. Robins & Co, Tty-lane, Patdendstiér 
row; and sold by all BookseHers. wer 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


vol. 8vo. price I4s. 
GPENCE’s ee eases with an Appen- 
ic. 
posed rm he orgielFapery th aL of 
” Printed Yor W. ‘is 


Lower Brook-street. 





‘THE REPUBLIC 0 oft the ANTS. A Poem. 

Mlustrated with Notes, developing the various 
modes of Life of that singular little Insect. By the 
Author of “ The Monarchy of the Bees.”’ 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, 
Ludgate-street ; and John An- 
derson, Jun. Edinburgh. 

Also, lately published, 2s. 6d. a Ww Edition ¢. 


THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, &. 





In Royal 24mo. uniform —_ _e. Prose Writers, 


Sik WILLIAM NONES'S DISCOURSES, 
delivered ly the Asiatic Society. 





Printed for W (tt opens — Brook-street. 
ROCVALD. An 2 Epic Pe Peon: in 12 Books. 
E. PENNIE, 
Author of 7) The Royal Minstrel, ” &e 


Printed for G. & W. B. ete ee anio tenn. 





In 8vo. 
FIFTEEN YEARS | in] IN NDIA; or Sketches 
of a Soldier's Life. Being an Attempt ta describe 
Persons and Things in various Parts of Hindostan. 
a the Journal of an OFFICER in His Majesty’s 
Service. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





The oe of the Bees, a Poem, ill 
nee ge some of the most remarkable circum- 

the History of that little Insect. 

“ onrale file buok exhibits, pleasantly enough, some 
of the most remarkable traits in the history of one of 
the most curious creatures in existence; and is calcu- 
lated to induce a love for natural history.” 

Literary Gazette, Dec. 23, 1820. 


Welsh Literature. 
n 3 vols. 8vo. 1d. lis. 6d. boards. 
[THE CAMB RO BRITON ; illustrative of 
the History and Antiquities of Wales, and more 
page or I the Ancient Remains of Welsh Literature, 





it comprises many interesting translations, 
Sotho in and verse, never before published. 
Te the admirers of Cambrian and Celtic lore, this 


Work presents attractions, both as to novelty and 
variety, not elsewhere to be found. 

London: Printed for W.Simpkin & R. Marshall, 
Stationers* Hall Court, Ludgate-street ; and John An- 
derson, Jun. North Brlége-tireet, Edinburgh. 

In the hay at and speedily will By ‘~ 1 vol. 8vo. 
Cambrian Plutarch. H. Parry, Esq. 


seen ov. New aoe of Vols. 1. & II. 
ved, 18. each, of An 
UCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
“heat < the Nataral History of Insects. 


WILLIAM SPENCE, M.A. Ese oe iB 


ustrated by ela 
This Work’ Intended a asa Seed oak and Po ular His- 
contains an account of 


pene including an account of those insects 
cause diseases in the human frame, and of those 


which are noxiou we. 7 the farmer and ayriculturist ») 
bod benefits ed from them 
they eases cir affection for thote yo UPB, their va- 
food, and the means by which they pro- 
cure it, a description of their habitations, &e. 
The maaziptien 





° Volumes are in a forward state. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
argc A 's Anrual ‘er, 1821. 
In One rs Volume, 8vo. of es, price lés. 
ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View 
the History, Politics, and Literatme of the 


F ioe r-ond by! kort Cradock, & Joy; 
thell " aaa, 


a) 
J. Bell ser wood, Neely, Ree a RW b whit: 





ones; G. & W. B. Whit- 
; W. Reynolds ; and 


Gece ote tee Deas 
ve sti ‘acured on 
the Publishers. ‘A General Index 
to the Work, from ion commencement to the year 1819, 
bsg ag yy a the whole of the Reign of the late 
pron Nd in forwardness ; and an Index to each re- 
ieee ges ten serestice = 

e firs’ nt re w ma 
Uo'conntasesa as a New Series. _ r 





In 12mo. price 4s. bds. 4 
[THE BOARDING SCHOOL; or, Fami- 
liar Conversations ketween a Governess and her 
Pupils. Written for the Amusement and Instruction 
of Young Ladies 
Printed for G. & w. B. ee Ave-Maria-lane. 





ODE on the "DEATH of NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE ; Lines on the Neapolitan Revo- 
lution 5 and other Poems. 
* A little rule, alittle sway, 
A sun-beam on a winter’s day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Betwen the cradle and the grave.”—Dyer 
Published by Gossling & Eyley, 69, New Bond- 
street, London, 


In 3 vols. 12mo. Price Li. bs. 

"THE ENTAIL; or, The Lairds of Grippy. 
By the Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
Printed for William Biackwood, Edinburgh; and 

T. gm Strand, London ; of whom may be had, 

. The ‘Ayrshire Legatees. 12mo, 7s. 
2 Anuals of the Parish. 2nd edit. 12mo. 8s. 
3. Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Jik. 3 vols. 
Edition. U. 1s. 
4. The Provost. 2ad edit. 12mo. 7s. 
3 The Steam Boat. 12mo. 7s. 
In &vo. 16s. 

PALEZOROMAICA, or Historical and Phi- 

ogical uisitions ; 3 uiring whether the 

Hellenistic a 8 not Latin- k? whether the 

many New Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament are 





12mo. 2d 





sis, that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the 
ew T isa or re from 


lncia 





the Latin, seems not to 

to t fur the diffe to explain 

many phenomena hitherto inonpticabie to o Biblical Cri- 

tics >—Printed for John Murray, aemetn-cteeet. 

Manners, Customs, &c. of A 

Tn 8vo. with a Map, Is. bds. the Second ‘Edition of 

VIEWS of SOCIETY and MANNERS in 
AMERICA, ina Series of Letters from that Country 

to a Friend in By Pua during 1818, 19, and 20. 

FuaNcls WRIGHT. 
Printed for Pi hay Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Altorf, a Tragedy. In 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

2. A Few Days in Athens, being tie Translation of 

a Greek Manascript discovered in Herculaneum. In 

8vo. Lae 6s. bds. 


Tie o. with a Portrait, price Ls. 
HEL it of the REVEREND ARTHUR 
O'LEARY, &c. &c. Including much historical 














not formed from the Latin ? and whether the Hypothe- S 


een tee 
In 12mo. 2d edition, revised and enla 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the H STORY of 
SCOTLAND, from ~F Invasion of the Romans 
till the Union with England: with NT) servers 
Narrative of the Rebellion in 1715 and | together 
with Sketches illastrative of the National Institutions of 
the Scots, the of Education ond Literature, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, > mb Commerce. With Six 
Hundred Questions as Exerc 


By DANIEL MACINTOSH. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


London; Waugh Innes, Edinburgh ; andJ. H. Bax: 
ter, Dundee. 


The Loilards.—In 3 vols. l2mo. 1. Is, bas, 


THE LOLLARDS, a Tale. By the Au- 
thor of * The Mystery,” &e. 

This Work, founded on the persecutions of the fif. 
teenth century, connects a variety of remarkable his- 
torical facts, describes, from ancient chronicles and 
original documents, old English habits, manners, anit 

its, and t some curious sketches of 
the eae oe such as it existed four centuries ago. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Calthorpe ; or, Fallen Fortunes. 3 vols. 12mo. 2s. bas. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price Il. 16s. boards, 
A GENERAL and HISTORICAL VIEW 
of CHRISTIANITY ; eomernenres its Ori; 
and Progress, the leading Doctrines and Forms of i 
lity founded on it, and the effect which it has produced 
on the Moral and Political State of Europe. 

By GEORGE COOK, D.D. F.R.S. E. 
Author of the History of the Reformation of Scotland, 
the History of. the Chureh of Scotland, &c. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria-lane, 
London ; and Bell & Bradfate, and Oliver & Boyd, 

Edinburgh. 


“In 8vo. Price 14s. bds. 2d edit. greatly enlarged, of 
AN ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
fiom the Reign of Henry V1. to the present time. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom — be had, by the same Author, 
The Life of William, Lord Russell, with some Ac- 
count of the Times in 2 which he lived. The Third Edi- 
tion. In2 vols. 8vo. 1. Is. bds. 
Don Carlos, or Persecution, a Tragedy, ia Five Acts. 
Fourth Editfon, 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. sewed. 


In 8vo. with a beautiful Frontispiece, RIS, 8s. bds. 
KETCHES of FIELD SPORTS, as fol- 
lowed by the Natives of India; with Observations 

on the Animals. , Also, au Account of some of the 

Customs of the Inhabitants, and natural "eedgnet 

interspersed with various A 

of the Art of ope Serpents, &c. &c. 

IEL JOHNSON, 
Formerly Surgeon i. the Hon. E.I. Compan 
and Resident many Years at Chittrah tal bur. 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and T. Fowler, Great Torrington, Devon. 


New Novel.—in 3 yuis. igmo. tis, bids, 2d edit. 

MPHE SPY; a Tale of the Neutral Ground ; 
referring te some particular Occurrences daring 

the American War; also pourtraying American Sce- 

nery and Manners, 

Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“ Imperfect as our sketch of this admirable Tale 
evewelty i is, it will be sufficient to shew that it pos- 
sesses no ordinary merit; and that, in the interest of 
the plot, the vi our and liveliness of its description, and 
in the correct delineation of the various characters, the 
Spy is one of the best Novels that we have met with.” 
Literary Chronicle, July 6, 1822. 
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Aftecdote, Memoirs, and many hitherto 
Documents, illustrative of the = of the Irish 
Vatholics during the Cpe Centu 

By the Rev. AS R. ENGLAND. 
Fe for Umagman, Hurst, , Rees, Orme, & Brown, 





To six Half-a-Crown volumes, large Type, and beauti- 


embetlished with Portraits 
A COMPENDIUM of the EVIDENCE of 
Works of Pal of of Pe, Beat, Pos Porteus, onthe —— ~s 
yor Orage a? Butler, Sher! NY 
Sie son &c.. With several 
whole now tirst brought together on a 
Index, &c. 
Shay g eee of Christian Instruction 
fol cotter ith the above, and Sg wma os ine 


Tastitutes of Bishop Gastre 

ty of a Christian, in the Words of 

my Great I mportance of a —— Life— | the 

fage—binbop Wilsea's s Spt Maton Belch 
Printed for D. Wal her, sili 

4 U Covent 

Garden, where detailed detaited Prospectuses may be had gratis, 


ni 


PEs Z 


-row; and Keating & Brown, Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

"e4 Work on srewing. 
In 12mo. with. an E ing, 4s. 6d. bas. 2a edit. of 





AKT ot BREWING more easy : wherein i is exem- 
lified the Method of Brewing the several Sorts of Malt 
uor most generally esteemed: viz. Porter, Brown 
Stout, = Amber, — ood Ale,. Burton Ale, 
Windsor Ale, 


wr and 
Table Beer : ’ineuleating the Use of the Sacc! 
in their Production, and elucidating its Uuity by Bx: Ex. 
or ial accempani ied by Instructions for the 
alt and ee and come. hele Hints as regards 
Use of these Ingre Brewing ; also, parti- 
Directions for t a oneal 
Brewery ; with Tables of the net Excise Duties on 





Strong and Table Beer. The whole rendered familiar 
for the Public or Private Brewer. 
By C. N. HAYMAN, Common 





A PRACTICAL y TREATISE, to render the | & 





n 8vo. price | 
A TREATISE on the EPIDEMIC PUER- 
PERAL FEVER, as it prevailed in Edinburgh in 
1821-22. By WiLLIAM CAMPBELL, M.D. Lecturer 
on Midwifery in Edinburgh, &c. 
*,.* To the above is added, ‘the late Dr. Gordon's 
(of ‘Aberdeen) Essay on the same subject. 
Printed for Bell ¥4 Bradfute, ee 
Co. London; and Hodges & M‘Arthar, buvtin 
Of whom may be had, 
1. The Edinbur; - New Diapensatery. y Dr. Dun- 
can, jun. Tenth Edition (1822,) one very th Volume 
8vo. price lis. boards. 
orice ie ord, Collegii Regii Medicoram Edin- 
dan oy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
3. Welsh’s Treatise on the Boney of of on eae -letting 
in the Epidemic Fever of Edinburgh. 8v: 


pnatin. consectetur ctaio oan 
London: Printed for e and Published 
-— tte Ofer’ 3 a SCRIPPS, at tbe Lite 


(eter ter Change) Strand 

Hy M treet ; sold. vale 
y ariborouch ave aria Lane, Ladgate Hi 

and & Son 98, 





Brewer. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 





Exe! 
B. DENSLEN, Printer, Boli-Conrt, Fleet. Street. 
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